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Never,  when  left  alone  in  a Drawin?.room,  examine  any  memo, 
randa,  or  private  papers,  that  may  be  on  the  table.  I once  knew  a 
<»cntleraan,  who  opened  a young  lady’s  pocket-book  from  a motive 
of  curiosity,  and  found  certain  “notes”  recorded  therein,  touching 
hiimelL  that  caused  him,  ever  afterwards,  to  look  very  “sheepish.  ’ 
Ho  had  been  entered  as  a “ well-dressed  fool,"  and  an  immense 
“bore ! " 
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“KIDD’S  LITTLE  WORLD  OF  GREAT  AND  GOOD  THINGS;’’  “KIDD’S 
MINIATURE  DOMESTIC  LIBRARY;’’  “ KIDD’s  MINIATURE  USEFUL 
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KNOWLEDGE;’’  “KIDD’s  RANDOM  RECORDS;’’  ETC.  ETC. 


• “There  is  a great  art  in  so  writing  as  to  arrest  the  reader’s 
attention.  This  done,  he  has  already  become  more  than  half  a 
convert,  to  your  opinions.’’ — Johnson. 
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TO  THE  READER. 

The  extensive  popularity  of  the  separate  Trea- 
tises of  which  this  petite  Volume  consists,  has 
induced  the  proprietor  to  collect  them,  in  a 
portable  and  convenient  form,  for  the  purpose 
of  a more  ready  reference. 

A mass  of  information  so  useful,  and  of  such 
general  import,  has  seldom,  if  ever,  before  been 
brought  under  one  view  ; and  the  proprietor 
feels  justified  in  saying  that,  if  this  volume  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  “ kidd’s  golden  key 
TO  THE  treasures  OF  KNOWLEDGE,”  and  “ KIDd’s 
LITTLE  WORLD  OF  GREAT  AND  GOOD  THINGS,” — 


VI 


a Miniature  Library  will  at  once  be  formed,  com- 
bining the  most  useful  and  varied  information 
with  a fund  of  New  and  never-ending  Enter- 
tainment. 


CONTENTS : 
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KIDD'S  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  SCIENCES  OF 
ETIQUETTE,  GENTILITY,  AND  POLITENESS. 

KIDD’S  COLLECTIONS,  RECOLLECTIONS,  & ORIGINALS. 

KIDD’S  PRACTICAL  HINTS  FOR  THE  USE  OF  YOUNG 
AND  INEXPERIENCED  CARVERS. 
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FIFTEENTH  EDITION, 
CONSIDERABLY  IMPROVED. 


, “He  may  justly  be  numbered  among  the  benefactors  of 
mankind,  who,  in  a pleasing  form,  contracts  the  great  rules  op 
LIFE  into  short  sentences, — that  may  early  be  impressed  on  the 
memory,  and  taught,  by  frequent  recollection,  to  occur  habitually  to 
the  mind.” — Johnson. 
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The  Original  and  Best  Work  on  Etiquette. 


1,'his  Day  is  Published,  a New  and  Beautiful  Edition, 
{Being  the  Twentieth),  of 

l^IDD’S  PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  ETIQUETTE ; exhibiting  the  various  Manners, 
Customs,  Forms,  and  Observances  in  Polite,  Genteel,  and 
Fashionable  Life.  Price  Is.  6d. 

N.  B.  Beware  of  Counterfeits  and  Substitutions. 

“ In  Europe  we  nod,  bow,  curtsey,  shake  hands,  take  off  our 
hats,  or  kiss ; and  the  science  consists  in  knowing  on  what  occa- 
sions, and  with  what  persons,  these  respective  modes  of  salutation 
are  to  be  pursued.  AU  these  particulars  will  be  found  amply  detailed 
in  the  book  before  us,  under  the  heads  of  ‘ The  Visit,’  ‘ The  Dinner,’ 
‘ The  Evening  Party,’  &c.  &c.  ” — Quarterly  Review,  No.  CXVIII. 


TO  THE  READER. 


To  render  this — the  fifteenth — edition  still  more 
worthy  of  public  patronage  than  any  of  the  preced- 
ing, it  has  been  re-printed  with  an  entirely  ftew 
and  elegant  type, — has  received  an  accession  of  much 
NEW  and  valuable  matter,  original  and  select, — and 
the  materiel  has  been  so  chosen  as  to  make  it,  in 
every  respect,  a suitable  Companion  to  Mr.  Kidd’s 
Science  of  Etiquette, — the  popularity  of  which 
has,  perhaps,  never  been  exceeded  by  any  similar 
work  hitherto  published. 

As  before,  the  alphabetical  arrangement  has  been 
closely  adhered  to  ; and  the  whole  flavored  with  a 
peculiar  zest,  to  make  it  agreeable  to  every  class  of 
readers. 
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KIDD’S 


PRIVATE  THOUGHTS 

ON 

THINGS  IN  GENERAL. 


Advice,  Gratis. — Never  marry  a widow  (unless  her  first  husband 
was  hanged),  or  she  will  always  be  drawing  unpleasant  comparisons. 

A Few  Essential  Requisites  for  a Wife. — A wife  should,  among 
other  things,  be  amiable,  afiectionate,  artless,  affable,  accomplished  ; 
beautiful,  benign,  benevolent;  chaste,  charming,  candid,  cheerful, 
complaisant,  charitable,  civil,  constant ; dutiful,  dignified ; elegant, 
easy,  engaging,  entertaining;  faithful,  fond,  faultless,  free;  good, 
graceful,  generous,  governable,  good-humored ; handsome,  harmless, 
healthy,  heavenly-minded ; intelligent,  interesting,  industrious, 
ingenuous;  just;  kind;  lively,  liberal,  lovely;  modest,  merciful, 
mannerly ; neat,  notable ; obedient,  obliging ; pretty,  pleasing, 
peaceable,  pure ; righteous ; sociable,  submissive,  sensible ; tempe- 
rate, true;  virtuous;  well-formed,  and  young.  When  you  meet 
with  a woman  possessed  of  all  these  requisites,  you  may,  perhaps, 
venture  to  marry  1 

An  “ Interesting”  Object. — An  unsuspecting  young  woman,  left 
alone  in  this  world  of  temptation,  with  fifty  thousand  pounds  at  her 
own  disposal. 
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A 71  A wktvard  Man. — It  is  not  unusual  in  life,  to  see  an  awkward 
fellow  making  a false  step.  He  attempts  to  recover  himself,  and 
makes  another;  the  second  is  followed  by  a third,  and  down  he 
comes.  Here  is  an  anecdote  as  an  illustration  of  successive  awkward 
positions  : — A gentleman  said  to  Lord  North,  “ Pray,  my  lord,  who 
is  that  ugly  woman  sitting  there ?”  “That  is  my  youngest  sister,” 
said  his  lordship.  “ Good  God  !”  said  the  gentleman,  “ I don’t  mean 
her,  I mean  the  next.”  “That  is  my  eldest  sister,”  replied  his 
lordship.  “ I protest,”  cried  the  gentleman,  “ I don’t  mean  her,  but 
the  third.”  “ That  is  my  wife,  said  Lord  North.  “ The  devil !” 
cried  the  gentleman.  “You  may  well  say  that,”  said  Lord  North, 
“ for  she  is  as  ugly  as  one.  But,  Sir,  console  yourself;  we  are  the 
ugliest  family  in  England.” 

Bachelors. — I have  given  ray  opinion  of  an  old  Bachelor,  but  much 
may  be  said  for  a young  one.  He  may  ■wish  to  get  married,  and, 
from  circumstances,  it  may  not  be  in  his  power  to  do  so.  He  may 
feel  gueerish,  solitary,  and  all  that — and  have  aU  the  materials  neces- 
sary for  a good  husband  in  his  composition,  and  yet,  from  prudential 
motives,  refrain  from  “popping  the  question,”  though  he  be 
positively  in  love.  For  such,  I feel  a strong  degree  of  pity.  I was 
once  in  a like  predicament ; I was  obliged  to  say,  with  the  lean 
Apothecary, — “ My  poverty  and  not  my  wlU  consents  ; nor  dared  I 
“pop,”  till  I was  in  the  possession  of  what  I had  anticipated. 

Alas ! Wliat  is  not  a poor  bachelor  subject  to ! — His  housekeeper 
robs  him,  as  a matter  of  course ; his  tradesmen  put  down  two,  if  not 
three  to  one  against  him  in  their  bills ; his  washerwoman  changes 
his  best  shirts  for  others  of  a very  inferior  texture  ; he  has  to  pay 
his  weekly  bills  -with  a smile  on  his  face,  and  believe,  (if  he  can,) 
that  all  the  items  are  correct ! While  I was  a bachelor,  I was  thus 
plundered  to  the  tune  of  at  least  £200  a year  ; but  though  I knew  it, 
there  was  ‘ no  appeal.’  I was,  like  all  my  fraternity,  censdd  to  be 
cheated ! — Wlien  I subsequently  changed  my  condition  from  ‘ bad 
to  better,’  and  proceeded  to  ‘ take  stock,’  1 found  ray  wardrobe  had 
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diminished  at  least  one-half,  and  then  I remembered  me  of  my  ‘ sins 
oiomisHon,’  in  not  locking  my  drawers,  and  my  ‘ sins  of  commission,’ 
in  trusting  to  the  honesty  of  my  knavish  housekeeper;  but,  alas!  it 
was  too  late  to  repent  1 

Married  people,  from  the  mere  fact  of  their  being  married,  are 
always  entitled  to  a certain  consideration  ; put — par  example — when 
travelling,  into  a bed-room,  a little  larger  than  a dog-kennel,  and  ac- 
commodated with  a looking-glass  that  does  not  distort  one’s 
features  like  a paralytic  stroke.  But  we  single  men,  as  Mr.  Bulwer 
observes,  ‘Suffer  a plurality  of  evils  and  hardships,  in  entrusting 
ourselves  to  the  casualties  of  rural  hospitality.’ 

We  are  thrust  up  into  any  attic  repository,  exposed  to  the  mercy 
of  rats,  and  the  incursions  of  Swallows.  Our  lavations  axe  performed 
in  a cracked  basin,  and  we  are  so  far  removed  &om  human  assist- 
ance, that  our  very  bells  sink  into  silence,  before  they  reach  half- 
way down  the  stairs. 

In  short,  the  hardships  of  a single  man  are  beyond  finite  concep- 
tion ; and,  what  is  worse,  the  very  mlsfortime  of  being  single 
deprives  one  of  all  sympathy.  ‘ A single  man  can  do  this,  and  a 
single  man  ought  to  do  that,  and  a single  man  may  be  put  here,  and 
a single  man  may  be  sent  there,’  are  maxims  that  are  dinned  into  a 
bachelor’s  ear  till  life  becomes  a burthen.  He  then  takes  refuge,  in 
self-defence,  under  the  wings  of  one  of  Eve’s  fair  daughters,  the  only 
bosom-friend,  let  the  doctors  say  what  they  may,  that  is  worth 
having. — Matrimonial  Sketch-Book. 

Backgammon. — Tom  Brown  says,  “ A woman  may  leeim  one  useful 
doctrine  from  this  game  ; which  is,  not  to  take  up  her  man  tUl  she’s 
sure  of  him.” 

A Ball-Room. — A ball-room — ^what  a scene  of  common-place  1 how 
hacknied  in  novels ; how  trite  in  ordinary  life  1 and  yet  ball-rooms 
have  a character  and  a sentiment  of  their  own,  for  all  tempers  and 
all  ages.  Something  in  the  lights,  the  crowd,  the  music,  conduces 
to  stir  up  many  of  the  thoughts  that  bqlong  to  fancy  and  romance. 
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It  is  a melancholy  scene  to  men  after  a certain  age.  It  revives  many 
of  those  lighter  and  more  graceful  images  connected  with  the  wan- 
dering desires  of  youth  j shadows  that  crossed  us,  and  seemed  love, 
hut  were  not : having  much  of  the  grace  and  charm,  but  none  of  the 
passion  and  the  tragedy,  of  love.  So  many  of  our  earliest  and 
gentlest  recollections  are  connected  with  those  chalked  floors — and 
that  music  painfully  gay — and  those  quiet  nooks  and  comers,  where 
the  talk  that  hovers  about  the  heart  and  does  not  touch  it,  has  been 
held  1 Apart  and  unsympathising  in  that  austerer  wisdom  which 
comes  to  us  after  deep  passions  have  been  excited,  wo  see  fomi 
after  form  chasing  the  butterflies,  that  dazzle  us  no  longer  among 
the  flowers  that  have  evermore  lost  their  fragrance.  Somehow  or 
other,  it  is  one  of  the  scenes  that  remind  us  most  forcibly  of  the  loss 
of  youth ! We  are  brought  so  closely  in  contact  with  the  young,  and 
with  the  short-lived  pleasures  that  once  pleased  us,  and  have  for- 
feited all  bloom ! Happy  the  man  who  turns  from  ‘ the  tinkling 
cymbal,’  and  ‘ the  gallery  of  pictures,’  and  can  think  of  some  watch- 
ful eye  and  some  kind  heart  at  home.  But  those  who  have  no 
home — and  they  are  a numerous  tribe — never  feel  lonelier  hermits, 
or  sadder  moralists,  than  in  such  a crowd. 

Bath  Waters — ‘A  Palpable  Hit.’ — Mr.  Pickwick  took  them  ‘ sys- 
tematically.’ He  drank  a quarter  of  a pint  before  breakfast,  and 
then  walked  up  a hill ; and  another  quarter  of  a pint  after  breakfast, 
and  then  walked  down  a hill ; and  after  every  fresh  quarter  of  a pint, 
Mr.  Pickwick  declared  in  the  most  solemn  and  emphatic  terms,  that 
he  felt  a great  deal  better;  whereat  his  friends  were  very  much 
delighted,  though  they  had  not  been  previously  aware  that  there  was 
anything  the  matter  with  him  1 — Boz. 

Beauty. — Remember  that  if  thou  marry  for  beauty,  thou  bindest 
thyself  all  thy  life  for  that  which  perchance  will  neither  last  nor 
please  thee  one  year;  and  when  thou  hast  it,  it  will  be  to  thee  of  no 
price  at  all,  for  the  desire  dieth  when  it  is  attained,  and  the  aficction 
perisheth  when  it  is  satisfied. — Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
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Bores. — One  who,  with  unfeeling  pertinacity,  perforates,  drives 
through,  lieart,  brain,  and  soul,  with  irresistible  tediousness,  as  with 
an  auger  one  bores  through  a nine-inch  plank.  One,  who  lacks  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  point  at  which  attention  succumbs  to 
lassitude.  An  excruciator.  A tyrant  who,  without  the  sanction  of 
a trial  by  jury,  or  any  other  form  of  law,  but  solely  of  his  own 
authority,  inflicts  upon  a company  the  capital  punishment  of  his 
tediousness. 

Of  bores  there  is  almost  an  endless  variety.  In  her  supply  of  that 
class  of  the  creation.  Nature  has  been  liberal : and  it  is  a curious  cir- 
cumstance, that  though  one  season  may  be  remarkable  for  a de- 
ficiency of  game,  another  for  a scarcity  of  fish,  and  so  on,  one  has 
never  heard  of  a season  (a  London  season  at  least)  remarkable  for  a 
scanty  supply  of  bores. 

Button-Holders,  Jesters,  and  Punsters. — Button-holders  need  only 
be  glanced  at,  as  the  race  is  nearly  extinct ; but  there  is  the  man  of 
jests  and  squibs,  always  ready  to  break  in  upon  any  conversation, 
however  pleasant  and  animated  ; the  same  may  be  said  of  the  punster, 
constantly  on  the  watch  to  fire  off  his  vile  pun.  It  should  be  fairly 
understood — and  any  deviation  from  the  rule  should  condemn  to  the 
mortar — that  puna  and  squibs  are  allowed  only  in  lighter  conversation, 
when  people  are  anxious  for  a laugh,  and  jumping  from  one  subject 
to  another  in  search  of  a little  sport.  All  interruptions  to  the  pur- 
suits or  conversation  of  others,  whether  by  pun  or  otherwise,  are 
proofs  of  ill-breeding ; you  may  give  effect  to  any  thing  you  have 
been  saying  by  a pirn,  or  may  overthrow  by  a squib  any  thing  that 
has  been  urged  against  you  ; but  it  is  only  an  angry  argument  or 
discourse  that,  with  good  manners,  can  be  turned  and  broken  in  upon 
by  an  idle  jest. 

Canf.— There's  nothing  I liato  so  much  as  cant,  of  all  kinds ; it’s  a 
sure  sign  of  a trickey  disposition.  If  you  see  a feller  cant  about 
religion,  clap  your  hand  into  your  pocket,  and  lay  right  hold  on  your 
puss,  or  he'll  steal  it,  as  sure  as  you’re  alive ; and  if  a man  cant  in 
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politics,  he’ll  sell  you,  if  he  gets  a chance,  you  may  depend.  Law 
and  physic  are  jist  the  same,  and  every  mite  and  morsel  as  had.  If 
a lawyer  takes  to  cantin,  it’s  like  the  fox  preaching  to  the  geese,  he’ll 
eat  up  his  whole  congregation ; and  if  a doctor  takes  to  it,  he’s  a 
quack  as  sure  as  rates.  The  Lord  have  massy  on  you,  for  he  wont. 
I’d  sooner  trust  my  chance  with  a naked  hook  at  any  time,  than 
one  that’s  half-covered  -with  bad  bait.  The  fish  will  sometimes 
swallow  the  one  without  thinkin,  but  they  get  frightened  at  tother, 
turn  taU,  and  off  like  a shot. — Sayings  and  Doings  of  Sam  Slick, 

Charily. — At  public  dinners  for  the  benefit  of  charitable  institutions, 
every  one  must  have  observed  that  the  applause  which  follows  the 
announcement  of  a donation  is  nicely  proportioned  to  its  amount. 
Thus  ; — “ Mr.  White,  one  guinea  !”  is  acknowledged  by  a scarcely 
audible  tap  on  the  table  by  the  tip  of  the  fore-finger.  “ Mr.  Bro^vn, 
one  guinea!”  the  same.  “ Mr.  Green,  five  guineas!”  (announced 
with  a marked  emphasis  on  the  “ five,”)  and  there  is  a clattering  of 
spoons  and  knife  handles.  But  for  “ Alderman  Phigs,  ten  guineas!” 
fists  are  brought  into  requisition,  and  the  tables  are  thumped,  till  the 
enraptured  glasses  and  decanters  skip  and  dance  about  in  very 
ecstacy.  “Mr.  Black,  one  pound!"  comes  as  a charm,  like  oil 
thrown  upon  the  troubled  waters,  and  suddenly  the  enthusiastic 
clamor  subsides  into  the  gentle  tapping  of  the  fore-finger. 

‘ Chaste  Salutes  — 

“ Goodness  thinks  no  ill,  where  no  iU  seems.” — Milton. 

My  readers  will,  doubtless,  remember  the  words  of  a song,  which 
did  enjoy,  and,  I believe,  still  enjoys  great  popularity.  It  begins 
thus  : — 

‘ Oh,  where  is  the  harm  of  a Kl-tle,  lee-tle  kiss. 

One — one — only  one,’  &c. 

And  who  is  there  that  dare  say  a word  against  it?  How  many 
prudes  are  there,  who  have  sent  their  devoted  swains  home,  despair- 
ing of  ever  obtaining  the  just  privilege  of  a Chaste  Salute  ! Out  upon 
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them  ! they  know  not  the  luxury  of  a ‘sanctified  opportunity,’  one  of 
those  especial  blessings,  granted,  on  particular  occasions,  by  the 
little  god  Cupid.  But  these  are  things  that  no  man  can  write  about, 
nor  can  they,  scarcely,  be  conceived.  Such  sacred  moments  as  these 
quickly  pass  away,  but  they  leave  a goodly  savor  behind  them. 
Can  young  lovers  ever  forget  them  ? — No  I as  the  ballad  says,  “Tliey 
never  can  forget,” — nor  should  they. — The  Lovers'  Own  Booh. 

Children. — It  is  a happy  instinct  which  enables  us  to  value  these 
little  prizes  so  highly ; and  a curious  thing  to  reflect,  as  we  stumble 
through  the  parks,  knee-deep  in  children,  that  there  is  not  one  little 
unit  in  those  diminutive  millions  that  has  not  (God  bless  it  !)  a circle 
of  admiring  relatives,  to  whom  it  is  the  prettiest,  the  dearest,  the 
cleverest,  in  fact  the  only  child,  that  was  ever  worth  a thought. 

Conversation. — There  must  in  the  first  place  be  knowledge — there 
must  be  materials ; in  the  second  place,  there  must  be  a command 
of  words ; in  the  third  place,  there  must  be  imagination,  to  place 
things  in  such  views  as  they  are  not  commonly  seen  in  ; and,  in  the 
fourth  place,  there  must  be  a presence  of  mind,  and  a resolution  that 
is  not  to  be  overcome  by  failures  ; this  last,  is  an  essential  requisite  ; 
for  want  of  it,  many  people  do  not  excel  in  conversation. — 
Dr.  Johnson. 

• Wlien  you  have  a small  party  to  yourself, — two, 

three,  or  four, — you  can  give  to  the  conversation  the  turn  that  may 
best  suit  the  disposition  of  the  moment.  You  can  talk  in  harmony 
with  the  “ clime,  the  time,  the  hour,”  with  the  feelings  that  may 
predominate,  or  with  those  which  you  may  have  called  forth.  All 
these  advantages  fall  away  when  you  are  set  to  perform  a task. 
And  it  is  dangerous  in  society  to  be  a good  singer,  relater  of  anec- 
dotes, or  sayer  of  clever  things ; for  you  are  often  called  upon  to  show 
off  before  the  party  at  large,  who  are  not  in  a mood  for  listening  to 
you : by  degrees  you  are  voted  a bore,  and  deprived  of  the  advantages 
you  might  have  reaped  from  your  social  abilities. 

The  art  of  quiet,  easy,  entertaining  conversation 
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is,  I think,  chiefly  known  in  England.  In  Scotland  we  are  pedantic 
and  wrangle,  or  we  run  away  with  the  harrows  on  some  topic  we 
chance  to  be  discursive  upon.  In  Ireland  they  have  too  much 
vivacity,  and  are  too  desirous  to  make  a show,  to  preserve  the  golden 
mean.  They  are  the  Gascons  of  Britain.  George  Ellis  was  the 
first  converser  I ever  knew  ; his  patience  and  good-breeding  made 
me  often  ashamed  of  myself  going  off  at  score  upon  some  favorite 
topic.  Richard  Sharp  is  so  celebrated  for  this  peculiar  gift,  as  to  be 
generally  called  Conversation  Sharp.  The  worst  of  this  talent  is, 
that  it  seems  to  lack  sincerity.  You  never  know  what  are  the  real 
sentiments  of  a good  converser,  or  it  is  at  least  very  difficult  to  dis- 
cover in  what  extent  he  entertains  them.  His  politeness  is  incon- 
sistent with  energy.  For  forming  a good  converser,  good  taste  and 
extensive  information  and  accomplishment  are  the  principal 
requisites,  to  which  must  be  added  an  easy  and  elegant  delivery,  and 
a weU-toned  voice.  I think  the  higher  order  of  genius  is  not  favor- 
able to  this  talent. — Memoirs  of  Sir  W.  Scott. 

Coquetry. — A coquette  may  be  eompared  to  tinder,  which  lays  out 
to  catch  sparks,  but  does  not  always  succeed  in  lighting  up  a 
match. 

Courtship  “ Comme  it  Faut." — Of  all  the  methods  of  making  Love, 
give  me  the  old  one — namely ; first  obtaining  the  affections  of  the 
object  you  admire — then  seeing  how  far  the  parents  approve  of  the 
match,  and  then  establishing  yourself  as  quickly  as  possible  ‘ one  of 
the  family  !’  This  privilege  is  delightful.  It  is  a passport  to  every 
eomfort.  When  Papa  and  Mama  are  on  your  side,  you  might  face  a 
hundred  rivals  and  beat  them  all — besides,  fancy  the  luxury  of 
strolling  out  arm  in  arm,  with  the  bride  elect !— the  envy  of  the  neigh- 
borhood!— the  happiest  of  the  happy  ! And  then,  think  of  the  envy 
your  charmer  excites  among  the  young  people  at  church— aye,  and 
the  horrible  old  dowagers,  with  their  bristly  beards— on  a Sunday 
morning  I It  is  worth  a century  of  suffering  to  rc.ach  such  a 
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pinnacle  of  delight — and  then,  the  charming  tete-a-tetes ! ‘ Wliere  is 
James  ?’  says  Papa — ‘ Oh,’  says  one  of  the  little  ‘ bread  and  butter 
innocents,’  ‘he  is  playing  at  ‘ La  Grace,’  with  Emma,  in  the  garden— 
they  have  been  there  these  four  hours.’  Exquisite  reminiscence  ! — 
Book  of  Courtship. 

Danger. — Travelling  all  night  in  a stage-coach,  with  only  another 
passenger  beside  yourself ; and  that  one,  discovered,  at  break  of  day, 
to  be  a young  lady,  beauteous  as  an  angel,  and  as  amiable  in  her 
manners,  as  she  is  beautiful  in  her  person.  If  your  heart  is  at  your 
own  disposal,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this — for  travelling  is  most 
propitious  to  love — my  existence  on  it,  you  are  at  once  made  a 
prisoner  for  life  ! 

Dear  Friends. — The  first  Is  he  who,  in  your  distress,  comes  to  give 
you  good  advice, — who  tells  you  of  his  own  admirable  prudence,  if 
you  have  been  extravagant,  or  boasts  of  his  stoicism,  if  you  have 
fallen  hopelessly  in  love.  He  has  a hundred  remedies  for  the  head- 
ache his  presence  occasions ; and  finding  you  well  in  health,  though 
ill  in  spirits,  never  leaves  you  till  you  are  a suiferer  in  both.  Next 
is  the  friend  who  consults  you  on  his  own  afialrs : and,  fully  con- 
scious that  you  can  afford  him  no  aid  in  his  difficulties,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  no  advice  even  if  you  could  give  it,  heaps  upon  you 
as  great  a share  of  suffering  as  he  can  make  you  carry,  though  per- 
fectly aware  that  it  will  not  lighten  his  own  load  by  a single  ounce. 
Set  down  all  persons  who  talk  of  their  own  affairs,  as  bores,  par 
excellence. 

Definition  of  a Kiss. — A kiss  is  thus  defined  in  a love-letter  written 
in  the  year  1679,  and  translated  from  the  German : — ‘ Wliat  is  a kiss  ? 
A kiss  is,  as  it  were,  a seal,  expressing  our  sincere  attachment — the 
pledge  of  future  union — a dumb,  but,  at  the  same  time,  audible  lan- 
guage of  a loving  heart — a present,  which,  at  the  time  that  it  is  given, 
is  taken  from  us  the  impression  on  an  ivory  coral  press — a crimson 
balsam  for  a love-wounded  heart — a sweet  bite  of  the  lip— an 
affectionate  pinching  of  the  mouth — a delicious  dish  which  is  eaten 
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with  scarlet  spoons— a sweetmeat  which  docs  not  satisfy  our  hunger 

a fruit  which  is  planted  and  gathered  at  the  same  time — the 
quickest  exchange  of  questions  and  answers  of  two  lovers— the  fourth 
degree  of  love.’  (See  ‘ Kissing.') 

Dinner  Hours. — In  Germany  the  fasliionable  dinner  hour  is  gene- 
rally one ; in  Italy  it  is  five ; in  Paris,  six ; in  London,  half-past 
seven  or  eight.  It  is  the  custom  to  rail  in  good  set  terms  against  the 
prevalent  fashion  in  this  particular  ; but  with  little  reason,  for  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  give  oneself  up  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  a convivial 
meeting  until  the  business  of  the  day  has  been  despatched,  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that,  when  people  dine  early,  they  require 
suppers,  which  are  equally  injurious  to  health.  There  is  another 
reason  during  the  summer  months.  Women  unconsciously  betray  a 
consciousness,  that  daylight  is  unfavorable  to  charms  which  have  un- 
dergone a course  of  London  baUs,  or  are  no  longer  in  the  first  fresh- 
ness of  youth ; and  can  seldom  be  got  to  present  themselves  in  a 
drawing-room  before  eight.  The  latest  dinner-giver  in  our  recollect- 
ion was  Mr.  Wellesley  Pole,  whose  ordinary  hour  was  a “ liberal 
nine  ” for  eleven.  It  was  the  late  Lord  Londonderry,  we  believe, 
who  was  observed  setting  forth  for  his  morning  ride,  by  the  party 
assembled  in  his  drawing  room — but  the  story  is  told  of  several. 
The  most  impunctual  persons  ever  known  were  two  brothers,  known 
time  immemorial  in  the  place-holding  world.  The  late  Lord  Dudley 
used  to  say  of  them,  that  if  you  asked  Robert  for  Wednesday  at 
seven,  you  would  have  Charles  on  Thursday  at  eight. 

Effects  of  Flattery. — An  unsuccessful  lover  was  asked,  by  what 
means  he  lost  his  divinity  ? — “ Alas  !”  cried  he,  “I  flattered  her  until 
she  got  too  proud  to  speak  to  me.” 

Effects  of  Frost  on  Printing. — A sharp  frost  immediately  deprives 
the  inking-roller  of  all  its  elasticity,  and  it  becomes  as  hard  as  a 
block  of  wood.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  occasional  Indistinctness  of 
newspapers,  and  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against  it.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  re-cast  the  rollers ; but  as  this  requires  considerable 
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time,  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  broad -sheet  cannot  afford  it,  and 
newspaper  readers  are  therefore  sometimes  furnished  with  papers 
which  are  almost  illegible. 

The  English  Abroad. — Wherever  the  English  settle,  they  raise  the 
price  of  everything,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  rentiers  and  res- 
pectable people,  although  of  advantage  to  the  country  generally.  The 
really  high-bred  and  aristocratic  people  will  not  associate  with  them, 
and  look  upon  them  with  any  feeling  but  good-will.  With  regard  to 
servants,  they  are,  invariably,  badly  served,  although  they  pay  two 
and  three  times  the  wages  that  are  paid  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in 
most  places,  have  made  it  a rule  never  to  take  a servant  who  has 
once  lived  in  an  English  family ; the  consequence  is,  that  those  who 
offer  themselves  to  the  English  are  of  the  worst  description,  a sort  of 
pariahs  among  the  community,  who  extort  and  cheat  their  employers 
■without  mercy.  If  not  permitted  so  to  do,  they  leave  them  at  a 
minute’s  warning,  and  you  cannot  go  to  any  foreign  colony  of  English 
people,  without  listening  to  very  justified  tirades  on  the  viUany  of 
the  servants.  Upon  the  same  principle,  there  are  few  places  abroad 
where  the  tradespeople  have  not  two  prices — one  for  the  English,  and 
the  other  for  the  inhabitants. 

Etiquette  of  Modern  Times. — From  the  dustman  to  the  emperor,  or 
firom  the  cabman  to  the  counsellor.  Etiquette  is  considered  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  is  most  rigidly  adhered  to  in  their  walks 
through  life.  In  the  present  day,  the  face  of  things  has  changed 
considerably  for  the  worse.  Even  the  newspapers  are  infected  with 
the  mania  for  modem  etiquette.  What  editor  ever  thinks  of  apply- 
ing the  degrading  term  children  to  the  offspring  of  a duke,  or  to  the 
little  ones  of  a duchess?  Who  has  ever  heard  that  a princess 
brought  into  the  ■world  a child  ? Wliat  editor  dare  assert  that  a 
marchioness  is  pregnant.  In  either  case,  the  ladies  are  in  that 
luxuriant  situation  in  which  “ladies  wish  to  be  who  love  their 
lords."  Tlie  “family- way  ” is  exploded,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  a “ certain  situation  ’’  announces  the  delightful  truth  to  a nume- 
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ous  circle  of  admiring  acquaintances.  When  the  event  has  come 
off,  and  the  public  are  to  bo  informed  that  Mrs.  So-and-so  has 
added  to  the  live  stock  of  the  rising  generation,  the  editorial  pa- 
ragraph informs  us,  that  “Mrs.  So-and-so  blessed  Mr.  So-and-so, 
at  their  seat,  so-and-so  Hall,  with  an  additional  pledge  of  the  so- 
and-so  mutual  affection.”  It  cannot  descend  to  the  plain  and 
simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  Mrs.  So-and-so  was  delivered 
of  a son  or  daughter,  as  the  case  may  be.  I greatly  approve  of 
the  term  delivered,  when  speaking  of  this  business  of  multiplica- 
tion : it  seems  to  add  a legal  sanction  to  the  act.  A title-deed  to 
an  estate  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  a-year,  is  only  a piece  of 
parchment  till  it  has  been  delivered  before  competent  witnesses  ; 
so,  in  matrimony,  the  signing  is  the  contract,  and  the  sealing  is 
the  consumption ; but  the  delivery  is  the  climax. 

Family  JFliisi. — Never  let  man  and  wife  play  together  at  whist — 
there  are  always  family  telegraphs,  and  if  they  fancy  their  looks 
are  watched,  they  communicate  by  words.  I found  out  that  I never 
could  win  of  Smigsmag  and  his  wife.  I mentioned  this  one  day 
to  my  partner,  and  he  told  me — “ You  never  can  win  of  them.” 
“Why?”  said  I.  “ Because,”  said  he,  “ they  have  established 
acode.”  “ Dear  me!”  said  I,  “what,  signals  by  looks  ?”  “No,” 
said  he,  “ by  words.  If  Mrs.  Smigsmag  is  to  lead,  Smigsmag 
says,  ‘ Dear,  begin.’  Dear  begins  with  D,  so  does  diamond,  and 
out  comes  one  from  the  lady.  If  Ac  has  to  lead,  and  she  says,  ‘ S., 
my  love,’  she  wants  a spade.  Smigsmag  and  spade  begin  with 
the  same  letter,  and  sure  enough  down  comes  a spade.  ‘ Harriet, 
my  dear,  ’ says  Smigsmag,  ‘ how  long  you  are  sorting  your  cards  1’ 
Mrs.  Smigsmag  stumps  down  a heart,  and  a gentle  ‘ Come,  my 
love,’  on  either  side  produces  a club.” — Gilbert  Gurney. 

Flirting.— A.  delightful,  and  never-wearying  pastime,  though 
somewhat  dangerous  for  novices ; who  may  be  caught  'ere  they 
least  expect  it.  Persons  who  are  fond  of  flirting  should  have  at 
least  a dozen  strings  to  their  bow  ! their  time  will  then  be  fully 
occupied,  and  they  will  have  many  noble  opportunities  of  excit- 
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iiig  jealousies.  No  rules  can  be  laid  down,  nor  are  they  needed, 
for  the  practice  of  flirtation.  A pretty  face,  and  an  agreeable 
person,  furnish  all  the  materials  necessary  to  commence  the 
war  with  vigor.  Ammunition  will  be  supplied,  by  circum- 
stances, as  quickly  as  it  is  required. 

A Good  IVish. — I have  always  had  a great  desire  to  be  Grand 
Vizier,  with  the  full  power  of  having  offenders  pounded  in  a 
mortar,  without  any  tedious  process  of  trial.  How  delightful  it 
would  be  to  see  the  criminals  writhing  beneath  the  blows  of  the 
mighty  pestle,  and  suffering  in  their  turn  for  all  the  pommellings 
they  had  inflicted  on  society  1 There,  among  others,  you  would 
see  the  lady  or  gentleman  who  pays  long  visits,  and,  meeting  you 
at  the  door  with  your  hat  on,  and  just  on  the  eve  of  sallying  forth, 
keeps  you  at  the  fire-side  till  the  beauty  of  the  day  is  passed,  and 
then  takes  his  leave,  hoping  that  “ he  has  not  detained  you.”' 

Hints  to  Bachelors. — In  Summer,  when  you  have  a large  party, 
the  evenings  may  be  dedicated  to  dances  of  all  sorts  and  kinds ; 
or  you  listen  to  music,  for  there  are  always  some  young  girls  who 
can  play  and  sing ; or  else  you  collect  into  small  groups  and  parties, 
and  lounge  in  retired  nooks  of  the  library  or  drawing-room, 
talking  over  the  adventures,  and  laughing  at  the  misadventures, 
of  the  day. 

If  the  evening  is  mild  and  warm,  stroll  out  upon  the  lawn  ; and 
then  I would  recommend  you  to  talk  astronomy,  if  you  can ; for 
there  is  no  science  of  which  women  seem  so  fond.  The  stars, — 
their  lustre,  number,  incalculable  distance, — the  immensity  of 
space  required  for  their  mighty  orbits,  for  the  orbits  of  those  that 
move  round  countless  suns,  the  very  light  of  which  has  hardly 
reached  our  little  planet, — produce  strange  thoughts  in  female 
hearts.  Women  have  more  feeling  than  we  have — their  minds  are 
more  easily  moved  by  whatever  is  great,  glorious,  and  sublime ; 
and,  when  so  elevated,  they  are  more  open  to  the  impressions  of 
la  belle  passion : which  with  them  is  always — in  its  origin,  at  least 
— of  a pure  and  ennobling  nature.  1 have  generally  observed,  that 
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during  such  astronomical  lectures,  the  pretty  dears  drew  closer  to 
me,  and  leaned  on  my  arm.  One  thing  you  must  attend  to, — 
never  let  these  evening  lectures  he  premeditated ; if  you  are  asked 
to  give  a lecture  on  astronomy,  or  to  interpret  sun-set  ligures,  or 
to  repeat,  in  fact,  any  foolery  in  which  you  may  have  succeeded 
occasionally,  he  sure  to  evade  compliance  in  some  careless  and 
unafiected  way  or  other.  These  exhibitions  must  always  be  un- 
premeditated, or  the  effect  is  sure  to  be  lost.  If  people  come  to 
listen  to  you,  they  will  be  disappointed ; many  will  go  mechani- 
cally, because  others  are  going ; some  will  be  thinking  of  different 
matters  altogether:  some  whispering  to  their  neighbors  about 
yesterday’s  ball : some  will  make  puns,  and  some  cut  jokes,  at 
the  expense  of  the  sentimentals ; and  your  reputation  is  lost  for 
ever ; for  women  dread  ridicule  more  than  any  thing. 

The  Hour  of  Lore : — 

It  is  the  calm,  the  stilly  hour  of  love : 

That  soft  half-sleep  of  Nature,  when  all  things 
Are  dozing  into  twilight,  while  the  moon 
Steps  forth  to  wake  them  with  a gentle  kiss 
Of  light  and  beauty.  Heaven  and  earth  are  peace  ; 

The  broad  blue  ocean  and  the  deep  blue  sky. 

Looking  with  langour  in  each  other’s  face. 

Are  blushing  fondly ; in  the  drowsy  dells 
The  water-chimes  of  rill  and  rivulet 
Are  playing  silverly  the  serenade : 

Soft  winds  are  toying  with  the  yielding  trees ; 

And  the  last  sun-gleam  from  the  saddening  vale 
Still  hangs  upon  the  mountain’s  neck  of  snow. 

As  loath  to  leave  it — ’Tis  the  hour  of  Love ! 

How  Men  should  treat  Women, — A Persian  poet  gives  the  following 
instruction  upon  this  important  subject ; — “ When  thou  art  marri- 
ed, seek  to  please  thy  wife  ; but  listen  not  to  all  she  says.  From 
man’s  right  side,  a rib  was  taken  to  form  the  woman,  aj:d  never 
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was  there  seen  a rib  quite  straight.  And  wouldst  thou  straighten 
it?  it  breaks,  but  bends  not.  Since,  then,  ’tis  plain  that  crooked 
is  woman’s  temper,  forgive  her  faults  and  blame  her  not ; nor  let 
her  anger  thee,  nor  coercion  use,  as  all  is  vain  to  straighten  what 
is  curved.” 

How  to  commit  murder.— Take  a pretty  young  lady— tell  her  she 
has  a pretty  foot — she  will  wear  a small  shoe — go  out  in  the  wet 
spring  weather — catch  a cold — then  a fever,  and  die  in  a month. 
This  recipe  never  fails. 

Hiisband-hiwting. — “Now,  Jane,”  said  Mrs.  Colonel  Wrigsby, 
turning  to  one  of  her  girls,  “ What  is  it  ?”  “I  c.tme  to  ask,  Ma, 
whether  I might  dance  with  the  youngest  Mr.  Crawley,”  whis- 
pered the  prettier  and  younger  of  the  two.  “ Good  God  ! Jane, 
how  can  you  think  of  such  a thing  1”  replied  the  mama,  indig- 
nantly. “ Haven’t  you  heard  that  his  father  has  only  eight  hun- 
dred a-year,  which  dies  with  him  ? I am  ashiimed  of  you.  Not 
on  any  account.”  “ Ma,”  whispered  the  other,  who  was  much 
older  than  her  sister,  and  very  insipid  and  artificial,  “ Lord 
Mutanhead  has  been  introduced  to  me  ; I said  I thought  \ wasn’t 
engaged,  Ma.”  “ You  are  a sweet  pet,  my  love,”  replied  Mrs. 
Colonel  Wrigsby,  tapping  her  daughter’s  cheek  with  her  fan, 
“ and  are  always  to  be  trusted.  He’s  immensely  rich,  my  dear, 
bless  yon  1” 

Husband  and  Wife. — Husband  and  wife  have  so  many  interests 
in  common,  that,  when  they  have  jogged  on  through  the  ups- 
and-downs  of  life  a sufficient  time,  the  leash  which  at  first  galled 
often  grows  easy  and  familiar ; and  unless  the  temper  of  either  be 
insufierable,  what  was  once  a grievous  yoke  becomes  but  a com- 
panionable tid. 

Kissing. — There  is  an  innate  propensity  in  man  and  woman- 
kind, (and  I admire  it  vastly)  to  kiss  every  thing  they  are  irleased 
with ; and  nothing  but  the  custom  of  the  country  prevents  the 
wish  being  put  in  practice  oftener  than  it  is.  For  my  own  part, 
I never  see  a pretty  face,  a pretty  figure,  a pretty  foot,  a pretty 
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ankle,  and  sparkling  wicked  black  eyes,  than  I wish  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  at  the  tteuii  / there  are,  however,  timei  when 
parties  are  not  overlooked,  and  when  they  can  ‘ own  the  soft 
impeachment,’  unobserved  by  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the  million;  on 
such  ‘ sanctified  opportunities,’  I need  hardly  say  the  custom 
of  the  country  is  mere  moonshine,  and  that  natoke  holds  undis- 
puted sway.  I must  premise,  however,  that  kissing  is  not  al- 
ways a harmless  amusement,  and  by  no  means  in  accordance  with 
the  established  rules  of  EliqtteHe;  nevertheless,  ‘dulce  est  de- 
sipere in  loco.'  (See  “ Chaste  Salutes." ) 

Lesson  to  young  Ladies. — The  eldest  of  two  sisters  was  pro- 
mised by  her  father  to  a young  knight,  possessed  of  a large  estate. 
The  day  was  appointed  for  the  gentleman  to  make  his  visit,  he 
not  having  as  yet  seen  either  of  them,  and  the  ladies  were  in- 
formed of  his  coming,  that  they  might  be  prepared  to  receive 
him.  The  affianced  bride,  who  was  the  handsomest  of  the  two, 
being  desirous  to  show  her  elegant  shape  and  slender  waist  to  the 
best  advantage,  clothed  herself  in  a cote  hardie,  which  sate  very 
tight  and  close  upon  her,  without  any  lining  or  facing  of  fur, 
though  it  was  in  winter,  and  exceedingly  cold.  The  consequence 
was,  that  she  appeared  pale  and  miserable,  like  one  perishing  with 
the  severity  of  the  weather ; while  her  sister,  who,  regardless  of 
her  shape,  had  dttired  herself  rationally  with  thick  garments 
lined  with  fur,  looked  warm  and  healthy,  and  ruddy  as  a rose. 
The  young  knight  was  fascinated  by  her  who  had  the  most  health, 
and  the  most  prudence : and  having  obtained  the  father’s  consent 
to  the  change,  left  the  mortified  sister  to  shiver  in  single  blessed- 
ness. 

Listeners. — The  vulgar  adage,  that  “ Listeners  never  hear 
any  goodot  themselves,”  is,  perhaps,  verified  oftener  than  any 
other  popular  saying.  It  is  not  long  since,  when  on  a visit  to  the 
country,  1 observed  an  old  gentleman  peeping  into  his  butler’s 
pantry,  (the  latter  was  flirting  with  the  housemaid.)  Suspecting 
she  was  watched,  the  little  damsel  applied  a silver  skewer  to  the 
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key  hole,  and  in  one  short  moment,  extinguished  one  of  her 
master’s  day-lights  for  ever.  It  served  him  quite  right,  and  it 
has  been  an  eyesore  to  him  ever  since  ! 

Low. — Love,  in  its  first  dim  and  imperfect  shape,  is  but  imagina- 
tion concentrated  on  one  object.  It  is  a genius  of  heart,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  intellect ; it  appeals  to,  it  stirs  up,  it  evokes  the 
sentiments  and  sympathies  that  lie  most  latent  in  our  nature.  Its 
sigh  is  the  spirit  that  moves  over  the  ocean,  and  rouses  the  Anad- 
yomene  into  life.  Therefore  is  it,  that  mind  produces  aflections 
deeper  than  those  of  external  form ; therefore  it  is,  that  women 
are  worshippers  of  glory,  which  is  the  palpable  and  visible  repre- 
sentative of  a genius  whose  operations  they  cannot  always  com- 
prehend. Genius  has  so  much  in  common  with  love — the  imagi- 
nation that  animates  one  is  so  much  the  property  of  the  other — 
that  there  is  not  a surer  sign  of  the  existence  of  genius  than  the 
love  that  it  creates  and  bequeaths.  It  penetrates  deeper  than  the 
reason— it  binds  a nobler  captive  than  the  fancy.  As  the  sun  upon 
the  dial,  it  gives  to  human  heart  both  its  shadow  and  its  light. 
Nations  are  its  worshippers  and  wooers ; and  posterity  learns  from 
its  oracles  to  dream— to  aspire— to  adore ! 

Love  is  heat  full  of  coldness,  a sweet  full  of  bitterness,  a 

pain  full  of  pleasantness — born  of  desire,  nursedby  delight,  weaned 
by  jealousy,  killed  by  dissembling,  and  buried  by  ingratitude. 
Love  is  a chameleon,  which  draws  nothing  in  the  mouth  but  air, 
and  nourishes  nothing  in  the  body  but  the  tongue.  A man  has 
choice  to  make  love,  but  not  to  end  it — Loveknots  are  tied  with 
eyes,  and  cannot  be  untied  with  hands — made  fast  with  thoughts 
not  to  be  unloosed  with  fingers. 

Lore-Letlers. — No  specific  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  how  6j7- 
teU-doiu  are  to  be  indited.  As,  however,  they  are  never  intend- 
ed to  be  seen  by  a third  p.art5’,  I advise  their  being  penned  in  the 
most  dove-like  style  possible.  Persons  who  are  really  in  love,  are 
alw.iys  under  the  influence  of  inspiration ; if,  therefore,  they 
write  only  ha{f  what  they  feel,  the  produce  musl  be  a perfect 
love-letter.  I’rohutum  rsl. 
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Love-Letters. — Love-letters  once  caused  a lady  to  exclaim — "AVlieii 
the  Devil’s  very  desirous  of  ruining  a man  or  woman,  lie  always 
pokes  a pen  in  their  paw  1" 

Making  Love : — 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fair  lover? 

Prithee,  why  so  pale  ? 

Will,  vrhen  looking  well  can’t  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail  ? 

IVliy  so  dull  and  mute,  young  sinner  ? 

Prithee,  why  so  mute  ? 

Will,  when  speaking  well  can’t  win  her. 

Saying  nothing  do’t  ? 

Quit,  quit,  for  shame,  this  wilt  not  move. 

This  cannot  take  her  ; 

If  of  herself  she  will  not  love. 

Nothing  can  make  her  : 

The  Devil  take  her  1 

Sir  J olin  Suckling, 

Marriage. — If  you  see  a man  and  a woman,  with  little  or  no 
occasion,  often  finding  fault,  and  correcting  one  another  in  com- 
pany, you  may  be  sure  they  are  man  and  wife.  If  you  see  a 
gentleman  and  lady  in  the  same  coach  in  profound  silence,  the 
one  lying  at  one  side,  the  other  at  the  otlier  side,  never  imagine 
they  mean  any  harm  to  each  other — they  are  already  honestly 
married.  If  you  see  a lady  accidentally  let  fall  her  glove  or  hand- 
kerchief, aiid  the  gentleman  that  is  next  lier  kindly  tell  her  of  it, 
that  she  may  take  it  up — they  are  man  and  wife.  If  you  see  a lady 
presenting  a gentleman  with  something  sideways,  at  arm’s  length, 
with  iter  head  turned  another  way,  speaking  to  him  with  a look 
and  accent  different  from  that  which  she  uses  to  others — it  is  her 
liusband.  If  you  see  a man  and  woman  walking  the  fields  in  a 
direct  line,  twenty  yards  distant  from  one  another — the  man 
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strides  over  the  style,  and  goes  on  sans  ccremonie,  you  may  swear 
they  are  man  and  wife,  without  fear  of  peijury.  If  you  see  a lady 
whose  beauty  and  carriage  attract  the  eyes  and  engage  the  respect  of 
all  the  company  except  a certain  gentleman  who  speaks  to  her  in  a 
rough  accent,  it  is  her  husband,  who  married  her  for  love  and  now 
slights  her.  If  you  see  a gentleman  who  is  courteous,  obliging,  and 
good  natured  to  every  body  except  a certain  female  that  lives  under 
the  same  roof  with  him,  to  whom  he  is  unreasonably  cross  and  ill- 
natured — it  is  his  wife.  If  you  see  a male  and  female  continually 
jarring,  checking,  and  thwarting  each  other,  yet  under  the  kindest 
appellations  imaginable,  as  ‘ my  dear,’  &c.  &c., — man  and  wife. 

Maxims. — Receive  an  unknown  person  according  to  his  dress,  take 
leave  of  him  according  to  his  merit. — You  are  not  well-dressed  if 
people  stare  at  you  j dress  fails  of  its  object  when  it  attracts  attention 
independently  of  the  man. — The  finest  linen,  plenty  of  it,  and  coun- 
try washing. — When  country  people  visit  London,  and  sep  a lady 
enveloped  in  ermine  and  velvets  reclining  in  a carriage,  they  are  apt 
to  imagine  it  is  the  fashionable  dress,  and  adopt  it  accordingly ; 
overlooking  the  coronet  emblazoned  on  the  panels,  and  that,  were 
the  same  person  to  walk,  she  would  be  in  a different  .costume,  and 
then  only  attended  by  a footman.  French  women  certainly  dress 
better  than  any  other  women  in  the  world ; and  no  wonder,  for  their 
whole  souls  are  in  the  cause,  and  the  very  best  part  of  every  day  is 
spent  in  choosing,  trying,  comparing,  criticising — a cap,  a bonnet,  or 
a goTO. — The  reason  why  the  manners  of  young  married  ladies 
usually  bear  away  the  bell  in  society  is,  says  Lord  Byron, 

Because  they  know  the  world,  and  are  at  ease. 

And  being  natural,  naturally  please. 

Medical  Science. — The  following  apologue  made  by^a  physician,  a 
man  of  wit  and  philosophy,  represents  the  state  of  medical  science. 
"Nature,”  says  he,  “is  fighting  with  the  disease;  a blind  man 
armed  with  a club,  that  is  the  physician,  comes  to  settle  the 
difference,  lie  first  tries  to  make  peace;  when  he  cannot  accoin- 
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plish  this,  he  lifts  his  club  and  strikes  at  random ; if  he  strikes  the 
disease,  he  kills  disease,  if  he  strikes  nature  he  kills  nature.” 

Music. — Most  men  who  have  figured  in  the  annals  of  longevity, 
have  been  fond  of  music.  Professed  musicians,  with  all  their 
eccentricities,  and  their  constant  residence  in  great  cities,  free  living, 
and  late  hours,  will  be  found  to  have  the  advantage  over  persons  of 
any  other  profession.  It  is  an  exhilirating  reereation,  that  always 
furnishes  a companion  in  solitude,  relieves  weariness,  and  dispels 
gloomy  thoughts.  Instances  of  suicide  amongst  musicians  are  eom- 
paratively  rare,  although  some  of  them  have  met  sad  reverses.  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  encourage  a father  to  chide  his  son  for 
losing  his  time  at  a musical  instrument,  notwithstanding  that  I am 
aware  of  its  having  marred  his  best  prospects  in  life.  I like  the  art- 
less simplicity  of  Lavater’s  maxim,  “ Keep  at  least  three  paces  from 
him  who  hates  bread,  music,  and  the  voice  of  a ehild.” 

Mute  Courtship; — 

Love  hath  a language  of  its  own, — 

A voice  that  goes 

From  heart  to  heart, — whose  mystic  tone 
Love  only  knows. 

The  Lotus  flower,  whose  leaves  I now 
Kiss  silently. 

Far  more  than  words  wiU  tell  thee  how 
I worship  thee. 

The  mirror  which  to  thee  I hold, — 

Which,  when  imprest 

With  thy  bright  looks,  I turn  and  fold 
To  this  fond  breast, — 

Does  it  not  speak,  beyond  all  spells 
Of  poet’s  art. 

How  deep  thy  hidden  image  dwells 
In  this  hush’d  heart  ? 


T.  Moore. 
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Nature  the  Best  Physician— K foreign  medical  writer,  apparently 
with  no  view  of  flattering  the  skill,  or  vanity  of  his  profession,  has 
lately  asserted  that  physic  is  "the  art  of  amusing  the  patient,  while 
nature  cures  his  disease.” 

Never  Mind! — There  must  be  something  very  comprehensive  in 
this  phrase  of  “ never  mind,”  for  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  ever 
witnessed  a quarrel  in  the  street,  at  a theatre,  public  room,  or  else- 
where, in  which  it  is  not  used  as  the  standard  reply  to  all  belligerent 
enquirers.  “Do  you  call  yourself  a gentleman.  Sir?” — “Never 
mind.  Sir.”  “Did  I offer  to  say  anything  to  the  young  woman. 
Sir?” — “ Never  mind.  Sir.”  “Do  you  want  your  head  knocked  up 
against  that  wall.  Sir  ?” — “ Never  mind.  Sir.”  It  is  observable,  too, 
that  there  would  appear  to  be  some  hidden  taunt  in  this  universal 
“ Never  mind,”  which  rouses  more  indignation  in  the  bosom  of  the 
individual  addressed,  than  the  most  lavish  abuse  could  possibly 
awaken. 

Nursery  Education. — I am  glad  the  snuff  and  Pipos’s  books 
please.  ‘ Goody  Two  Shoes  ’ is  almost  out  of  print. — Mrs.  Barbauld’s 
stuff  has  banished  all  the  old  classics  of  the  nursery;  and  the  shop- 
man at  Newbery's  hardly  deigned  to  reach  them  off  an  old  exploded 
corner  of  a shelf  when  Mary  asked  for  them.  Mrs.  Barbauld’s 
and  Mrs.  Trimmer’s  nonsense  lay  in  piles  about.  Knowledge 
insignificant  and  vapid  as  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  books  convey,  it  seems, 
must  come  to  a child  in  the  shape  of  knowledge,  and  his  empty 
noddle  must  be  turned  with  conceit  of  his  own  powers,  when  he 
has  learnt  that  a horse  is  an  animal,  and  Billy  is  better  than  a 
horse,  and  such  like  : instead  of  that  beautiful  interest  in  wild 
tales  which  made  the  child  a man,  while  all  the  time  he  sus- 
pected himself  to  be  no  bigger  than  a child.  Science  has  suc- 
ceeded to  poetry  no  less  in  the  litfle  walks  of  children  than  with 
men.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  averting  this  sore  evil  ? Think 
of  what  you  would  have  been  now,  if  instead  of  being  fed  with 
talcs  and  old  wives’  fables  in  childhood,  you  had  been  crammed 
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with  geography  and  natural  history ! Hang  them ! — I mean  the 
cursed  reasoning  crew,  those  blights  and  blasts  of  all  that  is 
human  in  man  and  child. — Lamb. 

An  Object  of  Suspicion. — Always  suspect  a man  who  affects  great 
softness  of  manners,  an  unruffled  evenness  of  temper,  and  an 
enunciation  slow  and  deliberate.  'They  bespeak  a degree  of  mental 
discipline  into  which  he  that  hath  no  purjiose  of  craft  or  design 
to  answer,  cannot  submit  to  drill  himself.  The  most  successful 
knaves  are  usually  of  this  description — as  smooth  as  razors  dipt 
in  oil,  and  as  sharp.  They  affect  the  innocence  of  the  dove,  which 
they  have  not,  in  order  to  hide  the  cunning  of  the  serpent,  which 
they  have.  Avoid  that  man  who,  from  mere  curiosity,  asks  three 
questions  running,  about  a thing  which  cannot  interest  him. — 
The  most  cunning  rogues  always  appear  blind  to  the  snares  laid 
for  them ; they  are  fully  aware  of  the  fact,  that  men  are  never  so 
easily  deceived  as  when  they  are  endeavoring  to  deceive  others. 
Cunning  leads  to  knavery ; it  is  but  a step  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  and  that,  very  slippery  ; lying  makes  the  difference  ; add  to 
that  cunning,  and  it  is  knavery.  In  dealing  with  cunning  per- 
sons, you  must  consider  well  their  ends,  to  be  able  to  interpret 
their  speeches,  and  take  care  to  say  little  to  them,  and  that  which 
they  least  look  for.  The  surest  way  to  be  cheated,  is  to  fancy 
one’s  self  more  cunning  than  all  the  world  besides. — Cunning  pays 
no  regard  to  virtue,  and  is  but  the  low  mimic  of  wisdom.  If 
you  suspect  a person,  who  addresses  you  with  a leer  in  his  eye, 
and  the  side  of  his  head  directed  towards  you,  your  judgment  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  correct.  The  common  practice  of  cun- 
ning, is  a sign  of  a little  genius;  it  almost  always  happens  that 
those  who  use  it  to  cover  themselves  in  one  place,  lay  themselves 
open  in  another. 

Old  Maids. — This  epithet  is  always  used  as  a term  of  reproach  ; 
not  that  there  is  any  actual  harm  in  being  a maid,  but  an  old 
maid  I — 'pon  honor,  it  really  is  a horrible  idea  ; and  the  sooner  it 
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is  lawfully  got  rid  of,  the  better.  I have  now  been  married  up- 
wards of  ten  years,  and  yet,  with  all  my  experience  in  these 
matters,  I would  rather  walk  fifteen  miles  on  a rugged  road, 
without  either  shoes  or  stockings,  than  have  to  do  the  ‘agreea- 
ble’ to  an  old  maid,  for  only  a couple  of  hours.  They  are  so 
precise,  so  formal,  so  censorious — so  ‘ big  ’ with  scandal,  so  every 
thing  that  is  disagreeable,  that  I hardly  know  how  to  characterise 
them  according  to  their  deserts.  I believe,  however,  the  opinion 
I gave  of  them,  en  passant,  at  page  fourteen,  will  suffice  for  want 
of  a better.  It  is  hard  to  say  at  what  age  a woman  incurs  the 
title  of  ‘ old  maid,’  and  on  this  point  I shall,  in  pity  to  the  sex, 
not  exactly  give  my  opinion ; but,  as  Liston  would  say,  ‘ after 
they  have  passed  their  twenty-fift^>'  — let  them  look  to  it.’ 
There  must  be  very  weighty  reasons,  indeed,  if  a damsel  be  not 
‘ marketable’  before  that  age. — From  that  period,  the  ‘ vacant 
chances  ’ (as  they  say  at  the  libraries  of  Brighton,  and  elsewhere,) 

‘ are  only  one  and  two  ; and  one  is  gone  1’  When  ‘ single  ladies  ’ 
reach  the  ages  of  from  twenty- five  to  thirty,  they  almost  inva- 
riably become  prudes,  or,  if  not,  something  much  worse,  and  are 
looked  upon  by  their  married  friends  as  old  maids,  and  treated  as 
such.  They  are  loaded  with  commissions ; sent  for  to  act  as 
nurses  on  ‘certain  occasions  ;’  consulted  as  matrons  ; and,  indeed, 
confided  in  on  all  subjects  of  importance  between  man  and  wife. 
Tliis  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  Nature,  and,  indeed,  is  an  insult 
to  the  male  sex.  Let  me  advise  my  fair  readers,  therefore,  to 
avoid  being  ‘shilly-shally,’  and  to  make  themselves  as  agreeable 
as  possible  in  their  younger  days.  They  may  always  marry  well 
if  they  choose ; and  it  is  quite  their  own  fault,  if  they  do  not  secure 
the  aflections  of  a good  husband  before  they  are  twenty-one.  A 
woman,  be  it  observed,  at  twenty-one,  is  as  old  as  a man  at 
thirty-five.  I shall  say  no  more. — Matrimonial  Sketch  Book. 

Patience  a Virtue. — A noble  lord  being  continually  comidaining 
to  Ills  wife’s  father  of  her  violent  and  improper  conduct,  “ Never 
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mind,”  replied  the  oid  gentleman,  “ bear  it  patiently,  and  I’ll 
alter  my  will  and  cut  her  off.”  After  this,  no  further  complaints 
were  heard! 

Physicians. — Addison  compares  physicians  to  the  ancient  Bri- 
tons : — ” Some  slay  on  foot,  and  some  in  chariots.  If  the  infantry 
do  not  so  much  execution  as  the  cavalry,  it  is  because  they  can- 
not convey  themselves  with  so  much  velocity  into  all  quarters, 
and  despatch  their  business  in  so  short  a time. 

Politeness. — Philip  Hone,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  I look  upon  as  the 
politest  man  I ever  saw ; for  when  he  asked  me  to  drink  at  his 
own  sideboard,  he  turned  his  back  upon  me  that  I migh’nt  be 
ashamed  to  fill  as  much  as  I wanted.  That  was  what  I call  doing 
the  fair  thing ! — Colonel  Crockett. 

Presents. — How  natural  is  it,  if  one  likes  a young  lady,  to  pre- 
sent her  with  any,  or  every,  thing  one  thinks  she  might  fancy! 
Yet,  this  is  quite  contrary  to  the  rules,  of  Etiquette;  and  when 
practised,  causes  a man  to  be  ‘ sent  to  the  right-about.’  It  is  well 
to  notice  this  carefully ; lest  you  should  encounter  a young  lady’s 
brother,  seven  feet  and  a half  lilgh,  who  might  feel  inclined  to 
pull  your  ears,  and  that,  without  ceremony. 

If  presents  be  not  the  soul  of  friendship,  they  are  the 

most  spiritual  part  of  the  body  of  that  intercourse.  There  is  too 
much  narrowness  of  thinking  in  this  point.  The  punctilio  of 
acceptance,  methinks,  is  too  confined  and  strait-laced.  I could  be 
content  to  receive  money  or  clothes,  or  a joint  of  meat,  from  a 
friend.  Wliy  should  he  not  send  me  a dinner  as  well  as  a des- 
sert? I would  taste  him  in  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  through 
all  creation.  Therefore  did  the  basket  of  fruit  of  the  juvenile 
Talfourd  not  displease  me. — Lamb’s  Letters. 

Public  Theatres.— In  the  management  of  their  theatres,  the 
Germans  appear  to  pursue  a more  rational  course  than  is  followed 
in  England.  In  the  first  place,  the  performances  only  last  for  two 
or  three  hours ; which,  being  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  concen- 
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trate  the  attention,  a longer  period  would  only  convert  pleasure 
into  a fatigue.  In  the  next  place,  instead  of  their  theatres  pre- 
senting a glare  of  gas-light,  distressing  to  the  eyes,  heating  the 
air,  and  consuming  the  portions  required  for  respiration,  there  is 
only  a single  chandelier  suspended  from  the  ceiling.  This  might, 
perhaps,  not  be  pieasing  to  those  fashionables  who  desire  to  be 
seen  as  by  the  glare  of  noon-day;  bnt,  for  the  proper  enjoyment 
of  the  theatre,  the  German  plan  is  far  the  best;  the  ventilation 
of  the  house  is  likewise  particularly  attended  to. 

Pump-Room  Etiquette,  at  Bath. — There  are  baths  near  at  hand,  in 
which  a part  of  the  company  wash  themselves,  and  a band  plays 
afterwards  to  congratulate  the  remainder  on  their  having  done  so. 
There  is  another  pump-room,  into  which  infirm  ladies  and  gentle- 
men are  wheeled,  in  such  an  astonishing  variety  of  chairs  and 
chaises,  that  any  adventurous  individual  who  goes  in  with  the  regu- 
lar number  of  toes,  is  in  imminent  danger  of  coming  out  without 
them ; and  there  is  a third,  into  which  the  quiet  people  go,  for  it  is 
less  noisy  than  either.  There  is  an  immensity  of  promenading,  on 
crutches  and  off,  with  sticks  and  without : and  a great  deal  of  con- 
versation, and  liveliness,  and  pleasantry. — Box. 

A Rout. — A piece  of  most  uncivil  tyranny,  by  which  a person  can, 
with  the  aid  of  a slip  of  paper  or  a printed  card,  compel  some  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings  (we  will  not  say  rational  beings)  willingly  to 
submit  to  hunger,  thirst,  perspire,  to  throng  and  push,  to  stand  in- 
stead of  sitting,  to  sigh  instead  of  speak,  and  in  conclusion,  to  re- 
turn thanks  for  the  punishment  so  benevolently  conferred  upon 
them  1 

Scarcity  of  Ugly  Women. — A very  eccentric  gentleman  was  once 
complaining,  that  after  a great  deal  of  trouble  he  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  with  an  ugly  woman,  so  that  he  much  doubted  whether 
after  all  such  a being  existed.  “ For  my  part,”  continued  he,  "I 
almost  believe  such  a creature  to  be  a mere  chimera  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  to  be  classed  with  those  fictitious  beings  whose  heads  are 
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said  to  grow  beneath  their  shoulders. — Some  twenty  years  ago,  I 
made  the  following  experiment : — I caused  two  advertisements  to  be 
inserted  in  the  papers  for  a housekeeper ; one  was  for  a lady  who 
should  not  only  be  competent  for  such  an  office,  but  qualified  also 
for  a companion,  and  be  a woman  of  education  and  elegant  man- 
ners ; the  other  required  nothing  of  this ; it  only  stipulated  that  the 
applicant  should  be  ugly.  In  answer  to  the  former  advertisement,  I 
was  overwhelmed  with  letters  from  so  many  accomplished,  elegant, 
ladies,  that  I congratulated  both  the  present  age  and  my  country  on 
possessing  so  much  female  excellence.  But,  would  you  believe  it  ? 
To  the  latter,  I received  not  a single  reply ; and  I have  since,  more 
than  once,  inserted  the  same  advertisement  with  exactly  the  same 
success.” 

Sincere  Love. — Say  what  you  will,  true,  ardent,  and  sincere  love, 
founded  on  a deep  conviction  of  the  worth  and  virtue  of  the  beloved 
object,  does  really  “ make  cowards  of  us  all that  is,  of  all  who  can 
really  feel  and  appreciate  female  merit.  I would  have  the  women 
look  to  this ; your  bold,  dashing,  off-handed  fellows — “ dear,  impu- 
dent creatures,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called — are  all  of  an  inferior 
order  altogether.  I have  kno^vn  even  a Royal  Grenadier — and 
timidity  is  not  their  peculiar  failing — quail  before  a bright-eyed  little 
thing  of  eighteen ; and  that,  too,  after  having  his  whiskers  most 
valiantly  singed  by  the  lire  of  a French  musket.  You  meet,  of 
course,  impudent  men  at  every  turn ; and  with  the  middling  class 
of  women — that  is,  middling  as  to  tact,  merit,  and  judgment — they 
are  not  always  the  most  unsuccessful ; with  women  of  a higher  order, 
they  always  fail. 

Silence  in  Company. — Silence  requires  great  genius — more,  per- 
haps, than  speaking, — and  few  are  gifted  with  the  talent.  You  see 
plenty  of  men,  and  women  too,  who  say  nothing  in  society : some 
are  sulky,  and  will  not  even  give  utterance  to  the  dull  and  heavy 
thoughts  they  conceive  ; others  are  simply  stupid,  and  cannot  speak 
at  all;  some  are  bashful,  and  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  din- 
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ner.  Occasionally,  you  see  men  too  proud  to  join  in  conversation 
with  the  company  they  deign  to  meet ; at  others,  you  fall  in  with 
persons  who  are  too  fine,  vapid,  and  affected  to  talk  : the  former  are 
stupid,  the  latter  silly.  All  these  classes  you  find  in  England,  as 
well  as  on  the  Continent ; but  the  man  who  is  gracefully  silent, 
whose  silence  is  more  fiattering  than  the  best  of  compliments,  who 
listens  with  easy  attention  to  the  saddest  possible  twaddle,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  and  delights  the  speaker  with  the  impression 
his  words  seem  to  produee, — the  man  who  only  throws  in  an  assent- 
ing smile,  puts  a single  well-timed  question,  or  expresses  a doubt 
certain  of  being  easily  removed,  is  really  a man  of  genius,  a sort  of 
nonpareil,  and  the  rarest  of  all  apparitions  in  modern  society.  You 
never  see  a foreigner  possessed  of  sufficient  taet  for  this  kind  of 
silence  ; in  France  you  meet  with  a good  deal  of  rude,  sulky,  and 
affected  silence,  put  on  in  order  to  be  thought  profound,  philosophical, 
and  independent ; but  the  graceful  silencieux  is  a character  totally 
unknown  on  the  continent. 

To  Single  Ladies. — Women  often  lose  the  men  they  love,  and  who 
love  them,  when,  by  mere  wantouness  of  coquetry,  they  reject  them  ; 
they  should  be  careful  not  to  take  tills  step  hastily,  for  a proud,  high- 
minded,  gifted  man,  will  seldom  ask  a woman  twice. 

Sitting-up. — There  are  few  things  more  worrying  than  sitting-up 
for  somebody,  especially  if  that  ‘ somebody  ’ be  at  a party.  Y ou  can- 
not help  thinking  how  quietly  the  time  passes  with  theyn,  which 
drags  so  heavily  with  you  ; and  the  more  you  think  of  this,  the  more 
your  hopes  of  their  speedy  arrival  deeline : clocks  tick  so  loud,  too, 
when  you  are  sitting  up  alone,  and  you  seem — at  least  we  always 
do — as  if  you  had  gat  an  under-garment  of  cobwebs  on.  First, 
something  tickles  your  right  knee ; and  then,  the  same  sensation 
irritates  your  left.  You  have  no  sooner  changed  your  position,  than 
it  comes  again  in  the  arms  ; and  when  you  have  fidgetted  your  limbs 
into  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes,  you  have  a sudden  relapse  on  the  nose, 
which  you  rub  as  if  to  rub  it  off— as  there  is  no  doubt  you  would — 
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if  you  could.  Eyes,  too,  are  mere  personal  iuconvcntences ; and  the 
wick  of  one  candle  gets  an  inch  and  a half  long,  while  you  are  snufif- 
ing  the  other. — Boz. 

Snuff-taking. — Snuff,  after  a time,  produces  a visibly  bad  change 
on  the  skin  of  the  face,  and  widens  the  nostrils.  Those  who  value 
their  personal  appearance,  should  never  addict  themselves  to  it. 
All  scented  snuffs  are  injurious — none  but  the  plain  should  be 
taken,  and  then  only  by  those  in  whom  the  habit  is  so  confirmed, 
that  it  cannot  be  left  off.  Snuff  eventually  blunts  the  smelling. 
It  has,  in  many  instances,  produced  the  disorder  in  the  nostrils 
called  pol5T)us,  and  when  adulterated,  and  mixed  with  gritty 
matter,  has,  in  many  instances,  been  fatal. 

Taking  Wine  with  Ladies. — When  you  ask  a lady  to  drink 
wine,  you  should  fill  her  glass  to  the  brim,  despite  of  Etiquette, 
and  in  despite  of  protestations.  Then  look  the  other  way,  till  she 
has  emptied  it.  It  stands  to  reason,  that  the  number  of  glasses 
women  allow  themselves  being  limited,  they  should  always  be 
full. 

Talkers. — First,  comes  the  man  w'ho  silences  a whole  party  by 
his  sole  power  of  lungs.  All  subjects  are  alike  to  him ; he  speaks 
on  every  topic  with  equal  fiuency,  is  never  at  a loss,  and  allows 
no  one  else  to  utter  a word ; he  silences  without  the  least  cere- 
mony, every  attempt  at  interruption,  however  cleverly  managed, — 
calls  out,  ‘ I beg  your  pardon ! ’ in  a tone  that  shows  how  ill-used 
he  thinks  himself,— or  shuts  your  mouth  with,  ‘ one  moment,  if 
you  iilease,  sir!’  as  much  as  to  say,  you  are  surely  a very  ill- 
bred  fellow.  Then  you  have  the  talker  who  gives  you  an  account 
of  his  dogs,  horses,  lambs,  or  children : whatever  is  his,  must, 
he  thinks,  interest  you,  and  you  are  doomed  to  listen,  however 
resolutely  you  may  attempt  to  change  the  current  of  conversation. 
To  the  same  class  belongs  the  lawyer,  who  bores  you  with  briefs, 
and  the  wit  of  the  courts ; the  soldier  who  proses  of  his  promo- 
tion and  mess-adventures ; the  author  rejoicing  in  his  first  work. 
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ir  three-page  article  in  some  unknown  Journal:  all  men,  in  fact, 
iTho  inflict  professional  subjects  on  general  society,  are  confirmed 
bores. 

Whenever  you  meet  a fellow  who  talks  very  big,  and 

jspecially  about  what  he  himself  has  done,  or  intends  to  do,  you 
may  not  only  be  tolerably  sure  that  he  is  a fool,  but  fairly  sus- 
pect that  he  is  a rascal.  Take  this  on  the  word  of  one  who  has 
bad  some  experience. 

Temper. — The  first  and  most  important  female  quality  is  sweet- 
less  of  temper.  Heaven  did  not  give  to  the  female  sex,  insinuation 
ind  persuasion,  in  order  to  be  surly ; it  did  not  make  them  weak,  in 
order  to  be  imperious  ; it  did  not  give  them  a sweet  voice,  in  order 
to  be  employed  in  scolding  j it  did  not  provide  them  with  delicate 
features,  in  order  to  be  disfigured  with  anger. 

Whiskers,  §-c. — Take  care  that  your  whiskers  are  not  of  one 
color,  and  your  hair  of  another  1 I knew  a young  fellow,  whose 
prospects  were  annihilated  by  a nick-name,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  black  hair  and  red  whiskers.  He  was  called  ‘ Rouge  et 
Noinl’  The  same  regard  must  be  paid  to  wearing  Moustaches, 
en  suite;  for  it  was  not  long  since  that  I observed,  in  the  saloon 
of  the  Opera,  a fanciful  young  gentleman,  who  sported  for  the 
occasion  an  inexpressible  pair  of  Momtaches.  Unfortunately  for 
him,  there  was  so  visible  a difference  of  color  between  the  said 
moustaches,  his  whiskers,  and  his  hair,  that  my  suspicions  be- 
came excited,  and  he  was  closely  watched  by  myself  and  two 
Wends.  This  annoyed  him  so  much,  that,  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
he  disappeared  behind  one  of  the  pUlara ; and,  on  his  return, 
was  so  altered  in  appearance  that  his  most  intimate  acquaintance 
could  not  have  recognised  him!  On  a due  inspection,  however, 
we  discovered  it  was  the  same  individual,  minus  his  mous- 
taches and  whiskers ; all  which  had  been  torn  from  his  beard- 
less face,  and  carefully  deposited  in  his  coat-pocket ! We  never 
see  one  of  this  class,  without  being  reminded  of  the  strong 
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resemblance  they  bear  to  a scrubbing-brush,  emerging  from  behind 
a turnip. — Oracle  of  Taste  and  Book  of  Fashion. 

Widows. — Young  ladies,  whether  married,  or  uumarried,  are 
‘ delicious  creatiures nevertheless,  when  in  comi>any,  commend 
me  to  a Widow  ! On  entering  a room,  thougli  I am  not  guile 
sure  of  its  being  consistent  with  Etiquette,  I always  glance  my 
eye  around  to  sec  if  there  be  an  ‘ interesting  young  widow  ’ among 
the  assembled  guests.  If  so,  I make  it  an  invariable  rule  to  se- 
cure her  for  myself  the  whole  of  the  evening,  leaving  others  to 
do  as  they  please.  My  reasons  for  loving  widows  are  best  known 
to  myself  j nor  would  it  be  fair  to  divulge  them.  My  readers, 
however,  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  there  is  a je  ne  scat  guoi 
about  them  which  is  ‘ very  peculiar,'  and  very  delightful.  Tliis, 
too,  probatum  est. 

To  Young  Ladies  on  Choosing  a Husband : — 

If  he  sends  you  on  rose-scented  paper 
The  softest,  the  fondest  of  notes  ; — 

If  he  speaks  of  the  pale  midnight  taper, 

(And  wears  the  most  exquisite  coats : — ) 

If  he  quotes  from  the  very  last  novel — 

(If  his  cravat  be  put  on  with  style  : — ) 

If  he  raves  about  love  in  a hovel — 

(With  four  splendid  mansions  the  while !) 

If  he  writes  in  your  Album  a sonnet. 

Lays  on  ‘unadorned  beauty’  a stress, — 

(Then  praises  the  style  of  your  bonnet ;) 

Wiy  then,  my  dear,  you  may  say  ‘ ves  !’ 
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True  Elegance  does  not  consist  in  finery,  or  u suiier-  • 
abundance  of  ornament.  A Lord  Mayor  elect,  and  his  lady,, 
on  the  9th  of  November,  are  rich  specimens  of  vulgarity. 
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TO  THl;:  READER. 


At  a moment  when  there  are  such  a multitude  of 
catch-penny  publications  abroad — all  professing  to 
enlighten  the  Public  on  the  subject  of  Etiquette,  but 
all,  in  reality,  tending  to  mislead  them* — I need  offer 
no  apology  for  again  stepping  forward  in  ipso  tem- 
poris  articulo — the  very  nick  of  time — to  supply  the 


• Two  rival  writers  on  the  all-engrossing  topic  of  Etiquette,  have, 
since  the  last  Edition  of  our  little  work  appeared,  waged  open  war 
with  each  other  in  a Court  of  Justice — or  rather  Law.  It  seems,  one 
has  been  copying  several  of  the  ideas — though  not  the  language  of  the 
other — for  which  flagrant  act,  an  Injunction  has  been  obtained,  and 
an  action  brought  for  damages  ! — a pitiful  and  most  contemptible 
step,  which  cannot  be  too  severely  censured.  ‘ Palmam  qui  meruit, 
ferat.  Where  jealousy  exists,  it  shows  a very  narrow  and  bigoted 
mind,  altogether  inconsistent  with  a writer  on  Etiquktts.  By  the 
way, — both  authors  assume  Greek  names; — this  reminds  us  of  the 
saying,  “ When  Greek  meets  Greek,  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.”  !!! 
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desideratum  so  generally  felt,  and  so  universally  ac- 
knowledged. From  the  station  I have  held  in  society 
for  the  last  forty-six  years,  I consider  myself  compe- 
tent to  offer  an  opinion  on  the  subject ; and  though 
I will  not  affirm,  as  previous  writers  have  done, — 
(speaking  of  themselves) — that  a person,  by  reading 
my  observations,  will  instantly  become  a ‘finished 
Gentleman,’ — yet,  I will  venture  to  say,  ^lat  a due 
attention  to  the  instructions  given,  will  go  a great 
way  towards  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an 
object. 
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A Few  Introductory  Remarks. 


A Perfect  Comprehension  of  the  Science  of  Etiquette — 
of  which,  Politeness,  Gentility,  and  Good-breeding,  form 
the  main  branches — is  so  essentially  requisite  for  all  who 
regal  d the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life,  that  I offer  no 
apology  for  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  the  Public. 
Without  the  due  observance  of  it,  a man  rises  little  above, 
or  rather  sinks  infinitely  below,  the  level  of  a beast;  nay, 
his  only  refuge  is  in  the  resources  of  his  own  uncultivated, 
barren  mind! — a miserable  reflection  for  one  who  might 
have  moved  in  a respectable  sphere,  and  been  an  ornament 
to  Society. 

Thetruth  of  these  observations  willbeso  readily  acknow- 
ledged, by  all  who  will  cai'ry  their  acquaintances  in  their 
mind’s-eye,  that  I shall  not  stop  to  establish  it  by  argu- 
ment. Nor  is  it  my  intention,  to  enquire  into  the  consis- 
tency of  every  branch  of  Etiquette, — Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
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the  Fashionable  World  have  established  a certain  Code  of 
Laws — universally  recognised  by  the  Civilized  World — and 
that  I shall  make  it  my  business  to  explain  the  said  Code 
of  Laws,  to  my  readers ; assuring  them,  that  by  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  various  forms  set  forth,  they  may  learn 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  them  adepts ; and,  also,  be- 
come possessed  of  a knowledge  of  those  usages  and  cus- 
toms, without  an  observance  of  which,  the  well-being  of 
Society  would  be  most  seriously  injured.  I shall  now 
plunge,  at  once,  in  medias  res,  but  treat,  in  limine,  of 


Fashion. 

Some — novices — may  suppose  that  it  is  a most  desirable 
thing  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  that  fashion  constitutes  the 
summum  honum  of  human  happiness.  Quite  the  reverse. 
Every  thing  connected  with  fashion  is  superficial.  The 
restraints  it  imposes  on  its  blind  votaries,  are  of  so  mani- 
fold and  severe  a nature,  that  it  leaves  them  no  possibility 
of  enjoyment.  The  pursuits  of  a man  of  fashion  are 
neither  rational,  nor  natural.*  He  moves  like  an  automa- 
ton. He  lisps  in  conversation — ^his  manner  is  affected — 
his  expressions  are  effeminate — his  wit  pointless — his 
dignity  assumed — his  carriage  overbearing  and  insolent. 
By  the  rules  of  his  clique,  he  is  absolutely  forbidden  to  shew 
the  least  excitement,  or  to  be  moved  to  any  visible  expres- 
sion of  his  inward  feeling.  All  his  actions  must  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  state  of  repose.  Does  he  behold  any 
thing  very  ridiculous  ? he  dare  not  laugh  ; though,  if  he 
have  beautiful  teeth,  he  may  just  smile,  for  an  instant,  to 
shew  his  ‘ivories.’  When  abroad,  he  is  under  still  greater 
restraint  than  when  at  home.  Whatever  attracts  his  no- 
tice, he  dares  not  seem  to  observe  it ; lest  he  should  be 


* I havesaici  nothing,  here,  about  Faihionable  Women  : not  being 
willing  to  incur  their  resentment,  which  is  well  known  to  be  deadly. 
They  must,  therefore,  anticipate  all  that  I rcould  say,  which  could 
not  possibly  he  contained  in  any  volume  smaller  than  a folio! 
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commented  on  as  being  de  mitavais  ton.  His  only  protection 
is  his  consummate  impudence ; which  renders  him  so  utterly 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  sense,  that  he  escapes 
with  a whole  skin.  His  chef  d'muvre  is  the  outward  adorn- 
ment of  his  ‘ exquisite’  person,  which  he  laces  up,  per- 
fumes, and  disfigures,  till  he  resembles  a monkey  in  ap- 
pearance, and  a Civet  Cat  in  smell.  Attended  by  his ‘tiger,’* 
he  then  drives  out  into  the  parks — stares  respectable 
females  out  of  countenance — fancies  himself  the  talk  of 
all  the  fine  women  on  the  parade — lounges  about  till  din- 
ner-time— ‘ sips’  his  wine — plans  a ‘ little  scheme’  of 
seduction — attends  the  Opera — and,  after  ending  the  eve- 
ning in  a manner  I cannot  attempt  to  describe,  rolls  into 
bed  long  after  midnight, — rising  at  1,  p.  m.  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  to  resume  his  round  of  sensuality  and  folly.  All 
that  a man  of  fashion  courts,  is  notoriety.  Virtue  he  openly 
defies.  Moving,  as  he  does,  in  what  are  called  the  first 
circles,  he  is  necessarily  respected  in  a certain  sense,  for 
the  sake  of  his  patronage  ; but  his  trades-people  find  in  the 
long  run,  that  they  have  carried  their  respect  too  far! 
Men  of  fashion  are  censed  never  to  pay  their  bills.  The 
thought  borders  on  vulgarity, — what  then  must  be  the  action  ? 
Not  to  waste  more  words  on  so  a contemptible  a creature,  a 
man  of  fashion  may  be  briefly  characterised  as  a.  heartless, 
brainless,  half-witted  dishonorable  thing,  which,  like  a wasp, 
wanders  from  place  to  place,  to  the  annoyance  of  every  body 
it  approaches, — and,  when  it  dies,  it  is  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  all  it  has  tormented  by  its  hateful  presence  while  living. 

As  I shall  have  occasion  to  touch  frequently  on  the 
follies  of  fashion,  in  other  parts  of  this  little  work,  I shall 
here  conclude,  with  an  anecdote  of  that  celebrated  man  of 
fashion,  Joseph  Brummell,  who,  in  his  day,  associated  with 
Royalty,  and  yet  eventually  died,  as  he  deserved,  on  a dung- 
hill, unpitied  and  neglected.  The  anecdote  shows  the  depth 
of  a fashionable  mind : (!) 

“Having  borrowed  some  money  of  a City  beau,  whom  he 


* A tiger  ii  the  flash  word  fora  young  livery  servant,  who,  to  please 
his  master,  must  be  nu  fait  at  nil  the  iniquitous  doings  of  London, 
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condescended  to  ‘patronise’  in  return,  Brummell  was  one  day 
asked  to  repay  it;  upon  which  he  thus  complained  to  a friend: 
“ Do  you  know  what  has  happened?” — “No” — " Why,  do 
you  know,  there  is  that  fel-low  Tomkins,  who  lent  me  five 
hundred  pounds,  has  had  the  freedom  to  ask  me  for  it;  and 
yet,  ‘ pon  honor,’  I had  called  the  creature, — ' Tom,’  and 
let  myself  dine  with  him.”  (!!!) 


Politeness, 

How  delightful  is  it,  to  turn  from  so  hateful  a picture  as 
Fashion,  to  the  consideration  of  those  sensible  branches 
of  the  ‘ fine  arts,’ — Politeness,  and  Good-breeding! 

A Gentleman,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word,  is 
known  in  a moment. — The  effects  of  a liberal  education  are 
depicted  in  his  countenance.  Open,  manly,  frank,  and  un- 
suspecting, he  bespeaks  universal  respect,  both  among  his 
superiors — his  equals — and  his  inferiors.  He  will  never 
seek  to  engross  the  conversation  to  himself — never  imagine 
that  the  world  was  made  for  him,  and  for  him  only, — but 
will  contribute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  to  the  generalcom- 
fort  of  those  around  him.  What  is  lacking  in  the  man  of  fash- 
ion, in  the  gentleman  stands  boldly  prominent.  Instead  of 
being  formal,  stiff,  constrained,  and  affected,  all  his  actions 
are  easy,  graceful,  and  without  effort.  If  he  sees  cause  for 
merriment,  he  laughs,  and  enjoys  it, — not  heartily,  like  a 
romping  school-girl,  but  he  restrains  his  feelings  within 
reasonable  bounds,  so  as  to  cause  no  annoyance  to  his 
neighbor.  His  conversation  is  refined — he  has  no  taste 
for  vulgarity — and,  whatever  may  be  the  topic,  he  enters 
upon  it  with  a feeling  of  refinement  and  delicacy,  that  prove 
him  to  have  been  educated  in  a good  school.  A gentleman 
always  knows  his  place.  He  is  never  intrusive.  He  never 
contradicts.  Polite  without  being  too  familiar,  pleasant 
without  levity,  he  moves  gracefully  in  whatever  circle  he 
enters,  and,  be  it  here  observed,  he  is  fit /or  any  society 
whatever.  Modesty,  and  a proper  degree  of  diffidence,  are 
the  characteristics  of  gentle  blood;  and  wherever  these  .are 
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found,  depend  upon  it,  many  virtues  lay  concealed,  which 
only  want  a favorable  opportunity  to  shine  forth.  Those 
unmeaning  compliments,  which  are  lavished  on  the  female 
sex  by  men  of  fashion,  and  which  win  their  way  to  the 
hearts  of  their  giddy  listeners,  are  too  contemptible  to  be 
practised  by  a well-educated  man,  and  should  never  be 
resorted  to.  A sensible  woman — and  there  are  many  such— 
abhors  an  undeserved  compliment,  and  greatly  will  he 
suffer  in  her  estimation,  who  attempts  to  win  her  favor  by 
so  disgusting  a manoeuvre. 

Having  premised  thus  much,  on  the  subject  of  fashion 
and  politeness,  on  which  my  succeeding  observations  must 
necessarily  be  grounded,  I come,  now,  to  particularise 
‘ things  in  general.’ 


Introductions. 

It  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  thing — though  quite  contra 
boms  mores — for  a man  to  introduce  his  friends  unasked, 
and  without  consideration,  to  the  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance — Nothing  can  be  more  improper. — For  two,  or  more, 
parties  to  become  intimately  acquainted,  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary that  their  tastes,  manners,  customs,  habits,  and  pur- 
suits should  assimilate;  which,  in  a promiscuous  introduc- 
tion, is  little  likely  to  be  the  case — Besides;  that  my 
friends  should  like  a person  because  I like  him,  is  by  no 
means  a sequiUir.  Ignorance  and  education  are  at  antipodes 
to  each  other,  and  should  be  kept  at  a remote  distance. 
If,  however,  you  are  desirous  of  bringing  about  an  acquaint- 
ance between  two  persons  of  similar  and  congenial  senti- 
ments, introduce  them  by  all  means ; only  classify  your 
introductions,  lest  they  should  clash  and  prove  an  annoy- 
ance to  each  other,  which  is  always  objectionable. 

On  meeting  a friend  in  the  street,  never  introduce  to  him 
any  person  that  may  be  walking  with  you  at  the  time. — 
He  is  never  seen. 

It  is  always  usual,  when  making  an  introduction,  to  intro- 
duce the  inferior  to  the  superior, — mentioning  his  name, 
and  then  that  of  the  person  of  more  honorable  rank. 
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When  a lady  and  gentleman  are  introduced  to  each  other, 
the  latter  should  invariably  be  introduced  to  the  former. 

When  once  an  introduction  has  been  formally  made,  it 
would  be  a breach  of  good  manners  to  pass  by,  without 
noticing,  the  individual  who  has  been  so  introduced. 

The  preceding  observations  will  suffice  on  this  subject. 


lietters  of  Introduction. 

Unless  in  matters  of  business — which  should  invariably 
be  transacted  in  propria  persona, — letters  of  introduction 
should  always  be  forwarded,  together  with  a card  of  your 
address,  to  the  parties  for  whom  they  are  intended.  You 
will  then  receive  a communication  on  the  following 
morning. 

Should  you  receive  a letter,  by  post,  or  otherwise,  re- 
commending Mr.  So  and  So  (naming  his  address)  to  your 
kind  consideration,  send  a note  immediately,  saying  when 
you  will  receive  your  Visitor;  or,  asking,  if  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  him,  at  what  hour  you  should  have 
the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  him. 

These  little  courtesies — though  they  may  appear  ridicu- 
lous to  some — are  essentially  requisite  in  the  Polite  World. 


Invitations. 

All  invitations  to  dinner — evening  parties — balls,  &c. 
are  issued  in  the  joint  names  of  the  Lady  and  Gentleman. — 
The  replies  must  be  addressed  to  the  lady  only.  Invita- 
tions to  a Ball  are  usually  issued  a fortnight  previously. 
They  are  generally  printed  on  a card,  and  enclosed  in  an 
envelope,  sealed  with  red,  or  fancy  wax. 


Visiting. 

Visits,  for  the  most  part,  are  stiff,  formal  ceremonies, — 
meaning  nothing,  and  yet  implying  every  thing!  still,  how- 
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ever,  they  maybe  classified.  For  instance,  there  are  visits  of 
business, — visits  of  ceremony — visits  of  congratulation, — 
visits  of  friendship — and  visits  of  condolence.  The  first  of 
these  can  only  be  limited  as  to  its  duration,  by  circum- 
stances— The  second  and  third  should  never  occupy  more 
than  twenty  minutes  each — The  fourth  is  optional  as  to  its 
duration — The  fifth  should  never  exceed  ten  minutes.  On 
all  these  occasions,  great  respect  and  courtesy  should  be 
shown  on  either  side.  If  a man,  or  woman,  should  so  far 
forget  themselves,  (which  hundreds  of  them  do)  as  to  pro- 
long their  visit  unreasonably,  you  must  then  let  them  see, 
as  delicately  as  possible,  that  you  are  on  the  fret  ; and  that 
they  are  unwarrantably  trespassing  on  your  valuable 
time. — This  becomes  a necessary  duty  on  your  part.  If 
they  are  so  obtuse,  or  wilfully  blind,  that  they  will  not  take 
a hint,  you  may  treat  them  in  a more  decided  manner,— 
excusing  yourself  by  saying  that  you  have  another  pres- 
sing engagement  (looking  at  your  watch)  which  you  must 

keep  punctually  at  o’clock.  This  will  make  them 

move,  and  you  must  then  facilitate  their  escape  as  quickly 
as  possible,  by  ringing  the  bell  for  your  servant  to  open 
the  door.  I know  a lady,  who,  with  her  two  daughters,  is 
always  ‘dropping  in’  upon  her  friends,  at  an  unseasonable 
moment,  and  who  never  attempts  to  move  till  she  has 
stayed  a fnllhour  ! The  natural  consequence  is,  that  she  and 
her  family  are  voted  a ‘ great  bore.’  The  proper  time  for 
paying  a visit  in  genteel  life,  is,  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  four  o’clock.  You  will  then  find  the  parties  ‘ at  home,’ 
and  prepared  to  receive  visitors. 

Sould  the  person,  or  persons,  you  wish  to  see,  happen 
to  be  from  home,  leave  your  card.  This  will  entitle  you  to 
a visit  in  return.  Some  ladies  practice  a few  little  pecu- 
liarities, so  indeed  do  some  gentlemen ; such  as  turning 
down  a corner  of  the  card,  if  the  visit  be  intended  for  one 
member  of  the  family,  only — if  for  two  members  two  cor- 
ners are  turned  down  ; — also,  three,  and  sometimes  four  ! 
This,  however,  is  ‘ Russell  Square,’  and  ‘ Bloomsbury,’  all 
over.  A card  having  P.P.C.  written  in  one  corner,  under 
the  writer’s  name,  signifies  that  he,  or  she,  has  called  to 
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take  leave,  previous  to  leaving  Town.  The  three  before- 
named  letters,  P.P.C.  are  French, — Pour  prendre  conge ! 
It  sometimes  happens,  that,  on  entering  a room  full  of 
persons,  you  are  not  instantly  recognised ; in  this  case, 
mention  your  name,  and  you  will  tlms  escape  much  em- 
barrassment. 

When  a lady  pays  a visit  to  a gentleman,  he  must,  on  her 
rising  to  take  leave,  ring  the  bell,  and  afterwards  ac- 
company her  to  the  door,  or  to  her  carriage — If  other  per- 
sons are  visiting  at  the  same  time  as  yourself,  it  is  better 
to  take  your  departure,  at  one  and  the  same  moment;  un- 
less you  have  only  just  entered  the  room. 

Conversation,  on  these  occasions,  should  always  be  gene- 
ral, never  particular ; practice  also  to  show  as  little  restraint 
as  possible — it  is  a mark  of  good  breeding. 

In  paying  morning  visits,  always  carry  your  hat  in  your 
hand  ; keeping  on  your  gloves.  Never  leave  either,  in  the 
Hall. 

If  you  pay  a visit,  that  visit  must  be  returned. — If,  on 
calling  a second  time,  your  visit  is  not  returned,  you  are 
‘ cut’  dead ! 


BXatrUnony. 

My  readers  will,  if  they  are  wise,  thank  the  planet  under 
which  they  were  born,  for  introducing  them  to  the  state  of 
Wedlock.  I mean  only  for  the  opportunity  it  affords  them, 
of  selecting  and  retaining  friends  and  acquaintances. — Be- 
yond this,  it  is  not  my  province  to  enquire  into  connu- 
bial happiness ; which,  at  the  best,  is  very  problematical ! 
Hem ! ! — 

A newly  married  couple  have  it  in  their  power  to  select 
so  many — and  no  more — of  their  former  acquaintances,  as 
they  consider  desirable.  To  these,  they  send  the  usual 
‘ favors,’ — cards,  or  cake — which  entitles  them  to  a visit 
from  the  parties  to  whom  they  are  sent.  If  the  ‘ young 
turtles’  do  not  renew  thes  visit,  all  further  intercourse 
— as  visitors — ceases. 

Cards  are  always  left  at  their  town  house,  during  the  ab- 
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Sence  of  the  party  on  an  excursion  to  the  (Honey)  Moon. 
The  visit  is  paid  on  their  return. 


Cress. 

A man,  over-dressed,  maybe  safely  considered  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  ‘swell  mob no  real  gentleman  ever  dresses  outri. 
A sensible,  polite,  and  well-bred  person  may  be  distin- 
guished, at  a glance,  by  his  manner  of  dressing.  He  is 
neat,  without  being  fine.  He  is  always  in  the  fashion,  but 
never  ventures  to  extremes— a.  profusion  of  jewellery  is  his 
aversion.  He  wears  only  one  ring, — two,  or  at  most  three, 
seals  to  his  watch, — perhaps  a thin  gold  chain  to  his  eye- 
glass, and  a diamond  pin  in  his  shirt.  More  ornament  than 
this,  is  ‘ Bloomsbury,’  and  ‘ Russell  Square.’  All  the  points 
that  a real  gentleman  studies,  are  these; — superfine  cloth 
for  his  clothes — a fashionable  cut,  with  good  workmanship 
— a clean  shirt  and  neckkerchief,  every  morning — neatly- 
made  boots,  and  shoes,  which  shine  so  bright,  that  he 
might  easily  shave  himself  by  their  reflection — a clean 
face — white  hands — transparent  and  singularly  clean  nails 
— a white  pocket-handkerchief  and  clean  gloves — a freedom 
from  all  scent  and  perfume — and  a genteel,  modest  de- 
meanor. If  you  would  gain  the  character  of  a gentleman, 
never  wear  a singular  hat,  with  a broad  brim,  or  a low 
crown : always  suit  the  contour  of  your  face.  What  is  be- 
coming in  one  man,  is  outrageous  in  another.  Also,  never 
wear  a gaudy,  or  showy  waistcoat,  a Mackintosh  (pea- 
soup)  cloak,  or  a rough  great-coat  with  wooden  buttons, 
(as  flash  young  noblemen  are  wont  to  do). — These  things, 
so  far  from  indicating  a gentleman,  stamp  you  at  once  as 
a ruffianly  blackguard.  Also,  be  careful  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  your  hair.  Do  not  let  it  stand  out  like  a pyramid, 
over  your  ear,  frightening  your  hat  from  its  propriety ; but 
brush  it  up,  that  it  may  be  an  ornament,  rather  than  a dis- 
figurement to  your  upper  story.  Polish  your  teeth  till  they 
are  as  white  as  ivory,  but  never  show  them,  purposely. 

My  fair  readers  will  do  well  to  read  the  foregoing  ro- 
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marks,  and  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  greater  part  ol  the 
observations  are  equally  applicable  to  themselves.  The 
trammels  of  fashion,  I am  aware,  greatly  militate  against 
any  thing  I can  urge  towards  a becoming  style  of  dress. 
What  these  trammels  are,  I shall  mention  ; but  not  in  my 
own  words — they  are  from  the  pen  of  the  author  of  the 
‘ Matrimonial  Sketch  Boole,’ — a little  Work  that  should  be 
read  by  every  young  lady  in  the  empire  : — 

“ Among  the  delusions  of  Satan,”  says  our  author, 
“ should  be  classed  the  perverse  and  vicious  taste  of  the 
fair  sex,  who  never  appear  to  be  in  their  element  till  they 
have  concealed  all  the  graces  lavished  on  them  by  the 
benignant  hand  of  Nature.  And  so  completely  have  the 
male  sex  become  infatuated  by  this  absurd  custom,  that 
they  are  continually  falling  in  love  with  the  dress  instead  of 
the  Lady ! This,  ‘ Eve’s  fair  daughters’  are  well  aware  of, 
and  they  turn  their  knowledge  to  good  account.  In  the 
human  figure,  according  to  the  decrees  of  Nature,  the 
waist  is  usually  in  one  part  of  the  body,  but  Fashion  has 
rendered  it  migratory.  Sometimes  it  is  below  the  armpits, 
and  at  other  times  it  is  found  near  about  the  proper  posi- 
tion. The  ‘ back,’  also,  has  a strange  practice  of  moving 
about  from  place  to  place.  I have  seen  it  between  the  shoul- 
ders, and  in  a number  of  other  situations.  It  is  evident 
that  the  waist  and  back  form  important  objects  of  cultiva- 
tion. Nature  has  rendered  the  spine  flexible,  with  so  much 
of  an  elegant  bend  as  to  take  away  the  appearance  of  stiff- 
ness. Fashion,  however,  cares  nothing  for  Nature,  and 
imperatively  dictates  that  the  spine  shall  not  be  flexible, 
and  shall  not  possess  one  atom  of  the  bend  of  Beauty.  It 
insists  on  the  spine  and  body  being  stiffened  by  the  tight 
lacing  of  corsets,  which,  besides  possessing  the  property  of 
a straight  jacket,  and  keeping  the  functions  of  the  body  in 
due  subjection,  have  the  happy  effect  of  taking  away  all 
elegance  of  shape.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  inge- 
nious stepmother  of  Nature  would  rest  contented  with 
having  thus  deformed  the  divine  figure;  but  Fashion  has 
yet  much  upon  her  hands  to  accomplish.  After  warping  the 
body  in  cords  and  canvass,  and  trussing  with  whalebone. 
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she  ncxl  places  a hump  upon  Ihe  back,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a wasp,  an  animal,  if  I may 
oficr  an  opinion,  not  very  handsome  in  shape.  I wonder 
who  was  the  inventor  of  this  exquisite  custom  of  loading 
the  backs  of  the  ladies  with  these  humps!  1 am  afraid 
they  made  but  a bungling  arrangement.  As  I cannot  be- 
lieve that  they  meant  the  humps  to  shift,  in  order  to  give 
the  idea  of  their  growing  out  of  the  sides,  they  should  have 
taken  better  care  to  contrive  some  means  by  which  they 
should  always  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  centre  of  the  back. 
Perhaps,  I may  yet  live  to  see  this  accomplished ! Jesting 
apart, — for  the  subject  is  too  painful  to  flirt  with, — the 
Ladies  of  England  have  no  more  knowledge  of  what  is  be- 
coming, in  articles  of  dress,  than  I have  of  Sanscrit.  If 
they  have,  and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  it,  they  are  even 
more  foolish  than  I take  them  to  be.  .A  man  of  taste  had 
better  pine  for  ever  in  a state  of  celibacy,  than  unite  him- 
self to  one  of  our  modern  hay-stacks  !” 

When  going  to  a ball,  or  a full-dress  evening  party, an  ex- 
tra hour  may  be  allowed  to  the  toilet, — every  lingering  look 
at  the  mirror,  suggesting  some  trifling  alteration  calculated 
to  throw  an  additional  charm  on  the  person  I 


Dancing. 

Tho  mystery  of  a ball  room  must  be  carefully  unravelled, 
or  much  confusion  may  arise.  A gentleman  wishing  to 
dance,  has  not  always  the  option  of  choosing  hie  partner — 
This  office  is  delegated  to  a master  of  the  ceremonies, 
whose  business  it  is  to  cater  for  the  guests,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  take  special  care  that  no  breach  of  Etiquette 
be  committed.  If  you  see  anybody  that  you  particularly 
fancy  for  a partner,  name  your  wish  to  the  said  ‘ master,’ 
and,  if  it  be  cotntne  il  faut,  he  will  facilitate  your  introduc- 
tion. 

I shall  now  offer  you  a few  words  of  necessary  advice ; 

In  the  first  place,  never  attempt  to  dance  without  know- 
ing the  figure,  or  without  having  some  idea  of  music.  I am 
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acquainted  with  a young  gentleman,  who  once  chose  a very 
pretty  girl  for  his  partner,  and  stood  up  for  the  ‘ Spanish 
dance;’  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  and  of  which  he 
knew  positively  nothing.  Still  he  persevered,  to  the  evident 
discomfiture  of  his  fair  partner,  whose  cheeks  exhibited 
in  turns  the  various  tints  of  a rainbow.  At  last,  over- 
whelmed with  confusion,  his  brain  sickened,  and  he  was 
led  in  a fainting  condition,  to  a seat,  from  which,  on  his 
recovery,  he  fled  with  the  speed  of  a race-horse  ; nor  has 
he  ever  entered  a ball  room  since. 

Remember,  that  an  introduction  to  a lady  in  a ball  room 
does  not  warrant  you  in  any  further  familiarity.  After 
that  evening,  the  acquaintance  ceases. 

When  you  lead  your  partner  to  a seat,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a dance,  pay  her  every  attention  that  your  gallantry  can 
devise,  without  any  attempt  at  effort. 

Never  pay  minute  attention  to  your  steps,  while  dancing. 
None  but  dancing-masters  (horrible  creatures  1)  ever  do 
so.  Ease  and  gracefulness  are,  however,  indispensable. 

In  leading  your  partner  through  the  dance,  do  it  with 
the  greatest  gentleness, — merely  touching  her  fingers, — 
not  squeezing  them  as  in  a vice. 

Do  not  let  your  body  swing  like  an  ash-tree  in  the  au- 
tumnal equinox ; but  move  your  feet  with  freedom  and 
neatness. 

If  a lady  refuse  to  dance  with  you,  giving  a somewhat 
evasive  reply,  let  that  suffice  : — depend  upon  it  she  thinks 
you  are  a fool ! 

Should  a lady  be  engaged  to  dance,  on  your  asking  that 
honor  for  yourself, — wait  till  she  is  disengaged;  and  re- 
deem your  pledge.  You  had  better  hang  yourself,  than 
offend  a lady  in  a ball  room ; you  would  rue  it  till  the  last 
hour  of  your  life — a woman's  revenge,  though  slow,  is  cer- 
tain, and  deadly. 

Never  quarrel  about  a lady  in  a ball  room. — Why  should 
you  provoke  your  enemy  to  challenge  you  next  morning, 
and  give  you  (or  perhaps  you  give  him)  a yard  of  bright 
steel  for  breakfast,  or  probably,  a bullet  in  the  thorax  ? 
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Take  my  word  for  it,  tliere  arc  amiable  ladies  enough  in 
the  world,  to  avert  all  such  dreadful  atrocities. 

Always  wear  light-colored  gloves  ; and  take  special  care 
that  your  hands  are  quite  clean  : a hot,  perspiring  hand, 
would  throw  a young  lady  into  a quinsy. 

In  conclusion,  while  handing  refreshments  to  your  part- 
ner— which  you  must  do  with  the  greatest  attention, — be 
careful  not  to  be  too  communicative.  I have  my  reasons 
for  giving  this  advice,  When  I was  a young  man,  I was 
constantly  caught  in  this  trap.  I had  broken  the  hearts  of 
seventeen  pretty  spinsters  before  I was  three  and  twenty. 
Bless  them  ! they  thought  my  professions — urged  as  they 
were  con  amore — proceeded  form  the  heart — a thing  a young 
man  should  never  carry  with  him  into  a ball-room  ! 


Waltzing. 

The  fashionable  world  may  do  as  they  like  about  allow- 
ing their  daughters  to  waltz  ; but  no  parent,  who  has  any  re- 
gard to  eithir  decency  or  propriety,  would  allow  his  daugh- 
ters to  waltz.  It  may  comport  with  fashion,  and  be  quite 
consonant  with  the  rules  of  etiquette;  but  still  it  is  abhor- 
rent and  disgusting  to  people  of  sense.  It  “ teaches  the 
yoivsg  idea  how  to  shoot,”  in  a manner  little  gratifying  to 
the  feelings  of  an  affectionate  and  watchful  parent ; and  is 
quite  subversive  of  modetty  in  the  mind  of  the  female  who 
idlows  herself  to  practice  it.  Verbum  sat  sap! 

Blusio. 

In  a popular  littlo  work  recently  published,  entitled  "A 
Century  of  Thoughts  on  A Multitude  of  Subjects,”  the 
definition  given  of  modem  music  is, — ‘ melody  run  mad;’ 
one  of  the  most  happy,  perhaps,  that  could  well  be  devised. 
How  often  do  we  find,  at  an  evening  musical  party,  a few 
individuals  engrossing  the  whole  attention  to  themselves! 
So  enthusiastic  are  they,  that  they  positively  never  know 
when  to  leave  off!  They  can  have  little  idea  how  groat  a 
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tax  it  is  on  the  patience  of  their  auditors,  or  they  would  cer- 
tainly hare  some  bowels  of  compassion.  T have  attended 
many  such  parties,  and  speak  feelingly  on  the  subject;  be- 
sides, many  of  these  professors  are  not  really  scientific 
men.  Their  chief  object  seems  to  be,  who  can  make  most 
noise  ; and  in  this  matter,  it  is  hard  to  say  who  carries  the 
palm  ! If  an  unassuming,  well-instructed,  young  lady  at- 
tempts to  sing,  or  warble  a simple  melody,  the  chances  are 
ten  to  one,  that  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  will  be  absorbed 
in  chaos — ‘confusion  worse  confounded’ — and  this  by  way 
of  accompaniment ! 

All  these  things  are  clearly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  pro- 
priety, though  they  may  be  consistent  with  those  of  eti- 
quette. Dearly  as  I love  music,  I would  forswear  it  for 
ever,  rather  than  be  compelled  to  listen  to  the  vile  taste  of 
modern  professors.  A private  musical  party  is  a treat. 


Fineaae. 

I must  caution  my  young  readers  against  being  made 
the  dupes  of  artful,  designing  wo^ren.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  that  some  ladies  have  large  families,  and  that  they 
are  troubled  in  getting  rid  of  their  marriageable  daughters. 
To  bring  about  so  desirable  an  object,  they  make  a dead 
set  at  a young  man  of  good  family,  and  endeavor  to  get 
him  within  the  meshes  of  their  net.  They  spare  no  pains 
— forego  no  sacrifice — to  accomplish  their  end. 

Have  an  eye  then,  my  young  friends,  to  these  manceuvres, 
and  shun  all  large  families  where  there  is  not  plenty  of 
money;  as  well  as  beauty.  This  is  a necersari/ observance 
of  etiquette ! 

Evening  Parties. 

On  these  occasions,  it  is  usual  to  go  ‘full-dressed.’  Were 
a man  to  appear  in  boots,  he  would  lose  caste. 

Pumps  and  silk  stockings  are  the  order  of  the  evening 
with  gentlemen  ; while  naked  shoulders,  and  partially  bare 
arms  are  the  distinguishing  features  among  the  ladies ; the 
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tter  wear  long  white  kid-gloves — the  gentlemen  short 
tto.  In  fashionable  life,  it  is  usual  to  attend  four  or  five 
irties  the  same  evening,— dropping  in  first  at  one,  and 
len  at  another — saluting  the  mistress  of  the  house — 
aring  at  her  visitors — and  then  vanishing,  unseen ! — 
Where  ts  Sir  George  Babbleton  ?”  asks  the  lady  of  the 
3use.  “ Tenues  evanescit  in  auras,”  says  the  gentle- 
lan  she  was  last  flirting  with  ! 


Dinner  Parties. 

[the  drawing-room.] 

An  invitation  to  dinner  having  been  given,  and  accepted, 
tie  next  thing  is  to  prepare  for  the  important  ceremony. . 
'our  toilet  finished,  let  your  servant  call  a coach — if  you 
ave  no  carriage  of  your  own — into  which,  consign  your- 
elf,  after  telling  Jehu  where  to  drive.  Arrived  at  your 
fiend’s  house,  you  will  be  ushered,  at  once,  into  the  draw- 
ng  room,  among  the  assembled  guests — glance  round  the 
oom  to  find  the  master,  or  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  to 
hem  address  yourself,  in  the  first  instance.  They  will 
hen  introduce  you  to  their  visitors.  This  ceremony  over, 
■ou  will  enter  into  conversation,  and  endeavor  to  render 
’ourself  agreeable  till  the  announcement  of  dinner ; the 
lonversation,  meantime,  should  be  of  the  most  trifling  nature, 
’he  weather,  the  crops,  the  theatres,  and  such  common- 
lace  chit-chat  will  answer  every  purpose.  For  my  own 
art,  I always  employ  this  interval  in  seeking  out  the 
rettiest  girl  in  the  room,  in  order  that  I may  have  the 
leasure  of  escorting  her  to  the  dining-room. — This  is, 
owever,  sometimes  hazardous,  as  there  may  be  a favorite 
1 company,  whose  arm  she  would  accept  in  preference, 
n this  case,  you  will  be  non-suited,  and  cut  a sorry  figure  ! 
’ou  had  better,  perhaps,  wait  till  a selection  is  made  for 
ou — you  will  then  be  secure. 

On  the  formal  announcement  of  dinner,  the  company 
ill  all  rise,  and  be  on  the  qui  vive.  You  must  then  offer 
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your  arm  to  tlie  lady  of  your  choice,  ‘ and  follow  your 
leader.’  If  you  have  only  to  walk  from  one  room  to 
another,  the  lady  will  take  your  right  arm.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  dining-room  is  a story  lower,  you  will  place 
her,  during  the  descent,  on  the  side  next  the  wall.  On 
entering  the  dining-room,  seat  yourself  on  the  lady’s  left 
side.  The  last  person  to  enter  the  room  will  he  the 
lady  of  the  house,  who  will  take  the  head  of  the  table, 
supported  on  the  right  and  left  by  two  of  her  principal 
male  guests.  The  other  end  of  the  table  will  be  taken  by 
her  ladyship’s  lord  and  master,  supported  on  the  left  by 
two  of  his  principal  female  guests.  Every  one  being 
seated,  the  ' Carnival’  begins  forthwith. 

The  Oining-Room. 

The  first  thing  to  which  I shall  direct  my  reader’s  atten- 
tion here,  is,  the  absolute  necessity  there  is,  for  his  evinc- 
ing no  manner  of  surprise  at  whatever  he  may  see  exhibited 
on  the  table.  He  is  pre-supposed  to  know  ereri/ t/it’ng.  As 
fashions  are  ‘ ever  changing,  ever  new,’  he  must  readily 
fall  in  with  the  various  forms  and  ceremonies  brought 
under  his  notice;  this  may  be  easily  done. 

Now, — for  instructions  respecting  behavior  at  table: — 
Remember,  ladies  are  always  passive  on  these  occa- 
sions,— gentlemen  should  always  be  active. 

Do  not  pay  so  much  regard  to  your  own  stomach,  as  to 
neglect  others  while  you  are  helping  yourself.  If,  however,- 
while  in  the  act  of  carving,  you,  see  a tid-bit,  that  you  are 
jiarticularly  fond  of,  let  it  drop,  par  hazard,  under  the 
joint,- — you  can  then  watch  your  opportunity  to  transfer  it 
to  your  own  plate. — This  is  entre  nous, — it  does  not  forir 
a necessary  branch  of  Etiquette  1 

Always  pay  particular^  attention  to  the  lady  who  sits 
next  you;  anticipating  her  wants,  and  performing,  vchile  a 
table,  the  part  of  an  ‘ affectionate  friend.’ 

At  most  tables,  there  are  so  many  servants  flying  abou- 
that  you  had  better  make  your  wishes  known  to  them  a 
once, — your  rvants  will  then  be  supplied  in  a trice. — Some 
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times,  however,  you  will  have  a joint  placed  before  you,  on 
which  you  must  of  necessity  operate,  pro  bono  publico.  As 
you  are  pre-supposed  to  know  how  to  carve' — and  carving 
is  a most  essential  branch  of  knowledge  in  civilised 
society* — you  can  offer  no  apology,  but  must  set  about  it 
readily  ; but  pray  take  care  not  to  hack  it.  Remember, 
every  eye  in  your  vicinity  is  upon  you  I 

On  sitting  down  to  table — this  is  spoken  to  the  fair- 
sex — never  (in  your  anxiety  to  preserve  a new  dress)  pin 
the  table-cloth  to  your  gown.  I once  knew  two  maiden 
ladies,  named  Jack(!)  who  pinned  the  cloth  just  under  the 
“milky-way.”  One  of  them  being  constrained  to  sneeze 
violently,  turned  round  on  a sudden,  and,  by  the  movement, 
carried  away  several  plates,  dishes,  knives  and  forks. 

When  you  have  finished  eating,  never  let  your  eye 
wander  towards  those  who  have  nut.  You  will  in  such  a 
case  be  suspected  of  staring,— a most  ungenteel  practice. 

Never  ask  any  lady  to  take  wine  with  you,  untill  the  fish 
and  soup  are  removed.  The  servants  will  hand  round  the 
wine — unless  it  should  chance  to  be  near  you  on  the 
table — which  you  must  pour  out  (only  half  filling  the  glass), 
after  enquiring  what  kind  of  wine  the  lady  prefers.  This 
done,  help  yourself  in  the  same  ratio,  and  bending  grace- 
fully forward,  salute  the  lady  with  an  elegant  movement 
of  the  head,  as  you  convey  the  glass  to  your  mouth.  She 
will  smile, — you  will  of  course  do  the  same. 

If  you  take  wine  with  many  persons  at  table,  have  a 
care  not  to  Jill  your  glass  too  frequently.  You  will  find 
this  caution  necessary.  Wine  has  a remarkable  effect  on 
some  persons,  if  taken  too  rapidly,  and  in  too  large  quan- 
tities ! 


• For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  ignorant  of  a knowledge 
of  the  art  of  Carniiig — and  it  is  said,  by  competent  judges,  that  nine- 
ty persons  out  of  a hundred  are  so — a little  book  has  just  been  pub- 
lished on  the  subject. — It  is  entitled  Kinn’s  pbacticai,  hints  for 
THE  USE  OP  vouNO  CARVERS. — It  is  illustrated  with  39  beautiful 
illusiralions  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  ; and  contains  copious  direc- 
tions for  their  proper  dissection,  &e.  Sixth  Edition,  price  Is.  61I. 
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It  is  a proof  of  ill-breeding  ever  to  refuse  to  take  wine 
when  asked  so  to  do.  Fill,  but  drink  no  more  than  you  like. 

Never  eat  twice  of  the  same  dish.  By  taking  twice  of 
soup,  or  fish,  you  would  lose  caste. 

Always  eat  fish  with  a silver  fork  ; making  the  fork  do 
the  part  of  a knife — a piece  of  bread,  of  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  dimensions,  usually  performs  the  part  of  a fork,  in 
the  left  hand. 

As  a rule,  never  put  your  knife  to  your  mouth.  It  is  a 
hom'd  custom,  known  only  in  the  neighborhood  of  Russell 
Square.  Be  careful,  also,  never  to  let  your  knife  come 
in  contact  with  any  thing  on  the  table. 

I have  said,  only  eat  once  of  fish  and  soup  ; let  the  same 
remark  extend  to  every  thing  on  the  table,  excepting 
wine. — People  never  go  out  to  dinner  to  make  a meal. 

When  you  have  left  off  eating,  never  cross  your  knife 
and  fork.  Always  place  them  side  by  side  on  your  plate. 
When  you  send  for  vegetables,  too,  observe  the  same 
direction. 

Never  press  any  lady  or  gentleman  to  take  any  thing. 
If  they  refuse,  on  the  ‘ first  time  of  asking,’  take  it  for 
granted  they  mean  what  they  say. 

The  only  articles  used  to  convey  food  to  the  mouth, 
in  civilised  society,  are,  silver  spoons  and  silver  forks. 

In  helping,  never  load  a plate  with  food.  Also,  in  help- 
ing soup,  two  ladlesfull  are  amply  sufficient.  In  helping 
vegetables,  a very  small  quantity  will  suffice.  Sauce,  or 
melted  butter,  should  always  be  poured  on  one  side  of  the 
plate, — not  over  its  contents. 

Spoons  are  always  used  in  eating  such  vegetables  as  peas, 
&c.,  also,  in  eating  custards,  tarts,  jellies,  puddings,  &c. 

Never  reach  across  your  neighbor  for  anything,  under 
any  circumstances.  It  smacks  strongly  of  ‘ Bloomsbury 
Square.’ 

Never  make  a noise  with  your  mouth,  when  you  arc 
eating,  or  taking  soup.  I know  a fellow  who,  whilelapping 
his  soup,  makes  a noise  like  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 

Never  pick  your  teAh — or,  never  let  any  body  see  you 
do  it.  It  is  beastly — filthy — intolerable.  Besides,  it 
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is  unsatisfactory. — “ Pabulum  expellas  fared,,  tamen  usque 
ecurrit  /” 

Finger-glasses  are  meant  for  the  fingers,  only — not  to 
wash  your  hands  in  ! My  readers  will  see  in  “ Chester- 
field Modernised,”  p.  19,  what  a ludicrous  figure  a 
gentleman  once  cut,  by  being  mis-informed  of  their  real 
use ! — When  your  fingers  have  been  dipt,  wipe  them  gen- 
tly on  your  napkin,  which  should  always  ‘ repose’  in  your 
lap. 

A dinner-table  is  the  place  to  judge  of  a gentleman  or 
lady — therefore  be  on  your  P.  P.  and  Q.  Q.  This  leads  me 
to  speak  of  conversation. 

Never  let  politics  be  introduced  at  table.  It  savors 
strongly  of  ‘ Russell  Square.’  Never  speak  of  the  prices 
of  provisions — the  weather — the  state  of  the  crops — nor 
business.  The  sights  of  London — new  arrivals — the  Opera, 
and  so  forth,  will  furnish  ample  materials. 

I was  once  dining  at  a large  party  in  company  with 
an  eminent  Saddler — whose  wealth,  on  this  occasion, 
procured  his  admission  into  genteel  Society — (He  is  now, 
one  of  our  city  wits  (!)  ) A lady  asked  him,  ” if  the  dish 
before  him  consisted  of  currie  ?”  “ Indeed  madam,”  an- 

swered the  filthy  animal,  “ I do  not  know.  I should  have 
been  more  ‘ at  home,’  had  it  been  curry — comb  ! 1 1”  The 
lady  fainted — she  could  not  have  done  otherwise. 

If  any  particular  plate  be  sent  to  you  from  the  lady  or 
gentleman  of  the  house,  take  it  at  once, — never  flirt  with 
it : its  contents  will  soon  get  cold. 

AVhen  the  Dessert  makes  its  appearance,  you  must  re- 
sume your  attention  to  the  ladies. 

If  you  take  the  skin  from  a pear,  or  apple,  your  fin- 
gers must  never  touch  it.  This  would  be  death  by  the 
Laws  of  Etiquette.  Hold  it  with  a silver  fork,  and  peel 
it  with  a silver  knife.  Then  cut  it  in  several  pieces,  and 
present  it. 

Help  the  ladies  right  and  left  of  you  to  wine — take 
care  of  yourself,  and  then  pass  the  bottles. 

When  the  ladies  ‘ move’  to  adjourn  to  the  drawing-room, 
rise  on  the  instant;  and  stand  in  a graceful  position  till 
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they  are  out  of  sight.  Then  resume  your  seat,  or  draw 
your  chair  close  to  the  rest  of  the  company.  The  conver- 
sation will  now  turn  on  general,  and  interesting  subjects, 
during  which,  the  wine  will  pass  and  repass.  Now  is  the 
time  to  shew  your  wisdom.  If  you  drink  every  time  the 
bottle  passes  you,  the  consequences  will  soon  be  apparent; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  you  sip  your  wine,  you  will  be  very 
good  company  for  the  rest  of  the  e^  ening. 

A new  fashion  has  been  lately  introduced, — I mean  that 
of  sending  in  coffee,  about  an  hour  or  so  after  the  ladies 
have  quitted  the  dining-room.  This  operates  beneficially, 
and  compels,  as  it  were,  the  gentlemen  to  join  the  ladies  at 
an  early  hour.  Wine-bibbing,  Allah  be  praised!  is  quite 
out  of  fashion. 

Before  conducting  my  rearlers  to  the  drawing-room,  I 
shall  subjoin  a clever  sketch  of  a fashionable  dinner  party, 
for  their  edification.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  one  of  our 
most  popular  writers,  and  is  copied  from  a little  work, 
entitled  ‘‘  London  and  all  its  Miseries:” — 

Dinner  Parlies. — There  can  only  be  one  opinion  about 
private  dinner  parties — I mean  fashionable  ones.  There 
may  be — and  I dare  say  there  is — though  I cannot.perceive 
it — much  fun  in  having  twelve  or  thirteen  strapping  fellows 
in  livery,  and  white  kid  gloves,  standing  behind  one's 
chair,  and  watching  an  opportunity  to  cheat  one  out  of  a 
nice  slice  of  venison,  or  some  other  delicacy  that  one  is 
particularly  fond  of!  Zounds!  these  fellows  might  claim 
the  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  ‘ Perpetual  Motion !’ — 
No  sooner  does  your  head  move  to  the  right,  or  to  the  left, 
than  your  plate  has  vanished — and  with  it,  all  its  contents  ! 
while  in  its  stead,  is  another,  little  better  than  an  ‘ aching 
void!’  If  you  begin  again,  you  are  no  better  off! — As  for 
a sensible  meal,  or  the  satisfying  of  an  appetite,  the  very 
idea  is  preposterous. — Fashionable  people  are  censed  not  to 
cat.  It  would  seem  to  be  a crime,  punishable  by  the 
Judges  1 Why  on  earth,  then,  do  they  ask  a person  to 
dinner  ? For  my  own  part,  I have  no  notion  of  sitting 
down  with  a parcel  of  Barmecides,  so  I always  eat  a capital 
dinner  before  I go  out,  and  have  a hot  supper  prepared  for 
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me,  at  home,  against  my  return!  It  is  some  time,  how- 
ever, before  I can  do  away  with  the  illusion  that  haunts 
my  vision — I see  the  ghost  of  a fidgetty  fellow,  six  feet 
three  inches  high,  at  my  elbow,  every  mouthful  that  I 
swallow  ; and  expect  momentarily,  to  find  my  plate  shorn 
of  its  fair  proportions  ! 

Return  to  the  Drawing-Room. 

Now  comes  the  trial  of  the  real  gentleman.  A glowing, 
sparkling,  fiery  eye,  betrays  a man  in  a moment;  and 
speaks  plainly  that  he  has  not  known  how  to  conduct 
himself  in  the  dining-room.  Such  a person  as  this,  is  not 
fit  for  polite  society.  His  approach  to  one  of  the  tender 
sex  is  an  annoyance — nay,  an  insult ; his  attentions  dis- 
gusting; his  wit  misplaced ; his  spirits  over-charged  ; and 
his  conversation  a bore.  Let  such  a one,  when  he  reads 
this,  make  a point  of  enquiring  into  its  truth,  at  the  next 
dinner  party  he  attends.  He  will  then  see — in  the  person 
of  a fellow  delinquent — how  ridiculous  a man  appears  in  the 
eyes  of  a real  lady,  when  he  is  disguised  by  an  over- 
indulgence  in  wine.  The  company  of  all  who  are  agree- 
able will  be  readily  sought  after  ; and  the  evening,  with 
them,  will  pass  pleasantly  enough. 


Bpistolary  Correspondence. 

In  the  world  of  Fashion,  the  letters,  which  pass  and  re- 
pass, are  curiosities.  They  are  always  filled  with  scandal, 
and  carelessly  penned. 

They  run  somewhat  thus  : — 

“ My  dear  Annette,  Have  you  seen  the  Satirist  of  yester- 
day, and  the  Age?  also  the  Court  Journal  of  Saturday? 
They  are  all  full  of  the  Crim.  Con.  affair  of  the  Hon.  Mrs. 

N n,  and  her  ‘ pet  lamb,’  LordM e.  Then 

there  is  another  affair  talked  of,  between  the  Marchioness  of 
Sly-go,  and  her  handsome  young  footman!  We  expect  so 
much  amusement  next  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the  above- 
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mentioned  papers ! which  are,  you  know,  the  most  delight- 
fully scandalous  of  all  the  London  prints — but  do,  my  love, 
get  the  papers  yourself,  and  read  them  carefully — they  will 
dispel  ennui.  In  haste,  yours,  affect.  Caroline 

The  above,  though  illustrative  of  fashionaMe  epistles,  is 
on  a bad  model,  and  must  on  no  account  be  imitated  by 
genteel  and  sensible  people.  A letter  should  be  a simple 
transcript  of  the  writer’s  mind,  e.xpressed  just  as  he  would 
speak  his  sentiments,  viva  voce,  to  his  friend,  if  he  were 
present.  An  attempt  at  fine-writing,  or  a attaining  after 
effect,  renders  a letter  valueless. 


Writing  and  Reading. 

To  be  in  the  fashion,  a letter  should  bo  written  in  a per- 
fectly illegible  hand.  It  is  deciphered  by  intuition ! A 
genteel  and  polite  letter  is  written  both  elegantly  as  to  style, 
and  perfect  as  to  penmanship.  No  flourishes — the  letters 
well  formed — and  punctuation  carefully  attended  to. 
Fashionable  jieople  cannot  read  aloud,  it  implies  exertion 
and  excitement.  Yet  a good  reader  in  polite  society  is  con- 
sidered a great  acquisition,  and  valued  accordingly.  A 
person  who  reads  well,  and  writes  well,  will  always  be  a 
most  desirable,  and  delightful  companion.  Apropos: — 

Talking  of  writing, — there  are  not  six  members  of  Parlia- 
ment who  can  read  their  own  name  on  a frank  after  they 
have  superscribed  it  1 This  may  account  for  the  very  fre- 
quent complaints  of  the  non-delivery  of  franked  letters  in 
the  country. 
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AN  INTERESTING  CHAPTER, 

ALPHABETICALLY  ABBANGEO, 

CONSISTING  OF  A VARIETY  OF  DIGESTED  TOPICS. 


'Acquaintances. — Form  as  few  acquaintances  as  possible — 
you  will  find  them  multiply  fast  enough  without  seeking 
them  ; and,  like  leeches,  they  are  not  easily  shaken  off. 

How  to  ‘ Cut.’  This  is  a very  difficult 

matter,  and  can  only  be  done  by  impudence.  Whenever 
you  meet  a man  in  company  who  is  hateful  to  you,  you 
must  on  no  account  seo  him,  though  he  speaks  to  you. 
Ask  your  neighbor,  aloud,  in  such  a case,  “ Who  is  that  fel- 
low ?” 

Address,  Modes  of. — When  talking  in  genteel  society, 
never  repeat  the  words  ‘ Sir,’.  ‘ Madam,’  ‘ Miss,’  &c.  This 
is  every  way  worthy  of  Bloomsbury  and  Russell  squares. 
A proper  degree  of  familiarity  is  necessary,  and  the  tone  of 
voice  will  convey  a sufficient  degree  of  respect. 

Affability. — Affability,  like  charity,  ‘ covers  a multitude 
of  sins’  and  imperfections.  The  cultivation  of  this  orna- 
ment is  better  than  the  brightest  talent  without  it, — affabi- 
lity and  amiability  go  hand-in-hand. 

Asking  Questions. — Never  ask  impertinent  questions  in 
company, — particularly  of  ladies.  It  may  not  always  be 
convenient  to  answer  them ; and  you  will,  in  that  case, 
inevitably  be  deemed  an  ‘ impudent  puppy  !’ 

Astonishment. — It  is  a mark  of  excessive  ill-breeding,  to 
express  surprise  at  anything  that  comes  under  your  notice 
— ‘nil  admirari’  should  be  your  constant  motto.  Your  ig- 
norance will  then  perhaps  not  bo  perceived. 

Bad-Habits. — These  are  so  numerous  that  they  cannot 
all  be  specified.  They  consist  of  biting  the  nails — picking 
the  teeth — putting  a knife  in  the  mouth — smelling  food 
previous  to  eating  it — blowing  the  nose  as  if  it  were  an 
obligato  accomiiauiment  to  one  of  Harper’s  trumpets — spit- 
ting— staring — sighing — humming — grinning — cum  multis 
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aliis.  All  these  things — indeed  every  peculiarity — should 
be  sedulously  avoided. 

Carving. — This  I have  mentioned  before  (see  p.  25.)  It 
is  an  art  that  should  be  particularly  studied — it  may  easily 
be  acquired  by  practice. 

Children. — Precocious  plagues,  and  public  nuisances: 
never  let  your  friends  see  them,  unless  during  a morning 
call — and  then,  not  unless  they  are  asked  for,  which  is 
next  to  an  impossibility. 

Cleanliness. — A gentleman  may  readily  be  discerned  by 
his  white  hands — transparent  nails — snow  white  linen — and 
reflecting  boots. 

‘ A Close  Tongue  makes  a Wise  Head.’ — So  says  the  Pro- 
verb, and  its  truth  is  verified  every  day.  In  travelling,  or 
among  strangers,  never  mention  names.  1 was  once  in  a 
stage  coach,  and  heard  two  individuals  lampooning  the 
character  of  a lady,  whom  they  named,  saying  she  painted  an 
inch-thick — (I  knew  the  lady,  and  therefore  was  aware  of 
all  their  false  charges) — was  very  flighty,  &c.  &c.  The 
fourth  passenger,  who  sat  opposite  to  these  worthies, 
merely  said  on  quitting  the  coach,,  “ Gentlemen,  — the 
lady  whose  character  you  have  been  aspersing  is — my 
Wife.  Good  morning!”  I need  hardly  say,  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  Divine  worked  like  leaven.  They  did  look 
ashamed  of  themselves. 

Conversation. — While  conversing  in  public,  never  talk  of 
private  affairs  ; it  is  indecorous  and  de  mauvais  ton. 

Courtship. — Whenever  you  see  a young  couple  ‘sickening 
up,’  and  fond  of  retiring  into  a corner;  shew  your  good- 
breeding, and  leave  them  to  mope  by  themselves.  On 
these  occasions,  you  will  always  find  yourself  un  de  trap. 

Dancing. — Tully  says,  ‘ Nemosaltat  sobrius.’  This,  being 
interpreted,  means,  that  a glass  of  champagne,  or  other  ge- 
nerous wine,  throws  a spirit  into  the  performers.  No  doubt 
Tully  is  right! — I have  myself,  more  than  once,  taken  the 
hint. 

Drinking  Healths. — A barbarous  and  unmeaning  custom, 
long  since  exploded ; excepting  in  the  two  Squares  already 
mentioned,  and  on  Richmond  Green,  Surrey.  One  anti- 
quated family  of  fogeys  at  the  last-named  place,  keep  up 
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the  custom  of  giving  toasts  and  drinking  hoalths,  to  the  in- 
expressible disgust  of  the  very  few  persons  who  still  honor 
them  with  their  company. 

Duels. — Fashionable  people  never  fight.  It  disturbs 
their  ‘ repose,’  and  disarranges  their  cravats.  A Gentleman, 
if  he  is  challenged,  goes  out — fires — receives  or  avoids  a 
ball — shakes  hands  with  his  opponent,  and  comes  home  to 
dinner. 

A blackguard  aims  at  his  opponent, — a gentleman,  never. 

Flattery. — The  principal  means  of  access  to  the  table  of 
a lady  or  gentleman  of  fashion.  It  is  discarded  from  Polite 
Society. 

Friendships. — Never  enter  into  friendship  with  any  per- 
sons, unless  you  have  known  them  more  than  a twelve- 
month. 

Gossiping. — The  delight,  and  principal  employment  of 
two-thirds  of  the  ladies  of  Europe.  It  begins  in  jealousy 
and  ends  in  mischief.  This  is  a sufficient  reason,  I think, 
why  it  should  be  avoided. 

Insxdts. — If  a man  insult  you,  use  the  argumentum  ad 
hominem,  and  knock  him  down  on  the  instant.  Let  him  lie 
in  the  dust  till  somebody  passes  by,  and  picks  him  up.  If 
u lady  is  insulted,  the  same  argument  will  hold  good  against 
the  offender. 

Jesting.- — An  unsatisfactory  weapon,  unless  in  very  skil- 
ful hands.  He  that  gives  a jest,  must  also  be  able  to  take 
one. 

Laughter. — Excessive  laughter  denotes  a fool.  Moderate 
laughter — caused  by  circumstances — exhilarates  the  spirits, 
and  diffuses  cheerfulness  around. 

Making  Presents  to  Young  Ladies. — Unless  you  are  ‘ in 
earnest,’ — never  make  any  present  to  a young  lady,  beyond 
the  value  of  sixpence.  If  you  do,  you  will  run  the  chance, 
some  morning,  of  meeting  her  brother  (a  man,  perhaps,  six 
feet  high  at  least)  who,  with  a look  not  capable  of  being 
tnu-understood,  will  enquire  “ what  your  intentions  are  ?” 

‘ Mistakes.’ — My  fair  readers  will  pardon  me,  if  I advise 
them,  while  visiting  Bazaars,  and  other  such  places,  not  to 
remove  anything  from  the  various  stalls  by  mistake ! It  is 
very  awkward  ! 
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Nick-names. — Things  easily  acquired,  not  so  easily  got 

rid  off.  For  instance, — the  Hon.  Mrs.  N , ever  since 

her  faux  pas  (see  Trial  of  N , v.  Lord  M ),  has 

acquired  the  nick-name,  or  affiche,  of  Rouge  el  Noir.  This 
is  in  consequence  of  the  facts  elicited  on  the  trial,  of  her 
having  painted  her  cheeks,  and  pencilled  her  eye-brows, 
four  or  five  times,  daily.  It  seems  the  nick-name  adheres 
closer  than  the  paint  1 ! 1 might  also  instance  my  honorable 
self.  Having  the  organ  of  ‘ order,’  strongly  developed  in  my 
caput,  I was,  in  my  youth,  precise  and  particular  in  my 
movements, — consequently,  I was  called  an  ‘ old  lady.’ ! 
Notwithstanding  my  rex,  however,  I have  a blooming  young 
wife,  and  three  ‘ bonnie  bairns’ ! ! 

Opera  (77^e).— A place  much  frequented  by  people  of 
Fashion,  who  take  their  daughters  with  them  to  admire  the 
half-naked  limbs  of  depraved  Foreign  women,  and  to  qualify 
them,  by  witnessing  the  disgusting  exhibitions  on  the  stage, 
to  shine  in  society,  as  “ women  of  taste.”  Neither  the  per- 
formances, nor  the  singers,  are  ever  regarded.  The  ‘fashion’ 
is  to  laugh,  talk,  and  disturb  all  who  wish  to  hear  and  see 
what  is  going  forward. 

Personal  Attentions. — In  all  your  little  gallantries  with 
the  female  sex,  have  a care  not  to  be  too  ‘ lively.’  An  un- 
guarded expression,  dropped  in  an  unfortunate  hour,  may 
make  you  a martyr  for  life.  Young  ladies,  and  their  mo- 
thers, are  always  on  the  watch! 

Pet-Phrases. — If  you  have  a habit — which  every  body  has 
— of  making  use  of  any  particular  phrase,  disabuse  your- 
self of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  By  repetition,  it  becomes 
offensive. 

Porter. — A vulgar,  nauseous  beverage,  unknown  in  polite 
society. 

Prejudices. — Never  give  credit  to  any  tale  of  scandal,  or 
any  thing  to  the  detriment  of  a person  with  whom  you  are 
in  the  habit  of  associating,  without  first  ascertaining  if  the 
charge  be  just.  A prejudice  once  entertained  is  the  hardest 
of  all  things  to  be  removed. 

Pride. — True  dignity  is  an  ornament;  Pride,  a stain 
never  to  be  effaced.  Those  persons  with  whom  it  inhabits, 
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should  be  kept  without  the  pale  of  decent  society,  of  which 
they  form  no  component  part. 

Punctuality. — When  attending  dinner-parties,  to  behalf 
an  hour  behind  time  is  generally  calculated  upon.  Tn  mat- 
ters of  business,  or  when  making  an  appointment  to  meet 
a lady,  never  exceed  your  time  one  instant. 

Punning. — Another  dangerous  weapon  in  unskilful  hands. 
To  be  good,  a pun  should  never  be  premeditated,  nor  far- 
fetched 

Recognitions. — If  you  meet  a fellow  in  the  street,  whom 
you  have  perhaps  seen  once  or  twice  at  a party,  but  to 
whom  you  were  never  regularly  introduced, — and  should 
he  claim  an  acquaintance  with  you,  give  him  one  of  your 
fiercest  looks,  and  pass  on.  The  ‘ cut  direct,’  if  properly 
given,  is  little  short  of  annihilation  to  the  party  to  whom 
it  is  so  given.  If  you  meet  a lady  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  she  is  the  first  to  notice  you,  then  take  off 
your  hat  in  the  politest  manner — bow  gracefully — look 
like  Adam  when  he  first  woke  in  Paradise  and  found  Eve 
at  his  side — and  pass  on.  This  may  ‘ lead  on  to  fortune.’ 

Romping. — Never  romp  with  a young  lady  after  she  is 
thirteen.  I have  done  so  four  times  (too  many); — and  the 
consequences  have  been  such,  that  I have  repented  my  romps’ 
ever  since ! ! 

Scandal. — See  “ Gossiping.” 

Servants. — Imps  of  Satan, — nevertheless,  like  lawyers, 
and  debts,  they  are  a ‘ necessary  evil.’  You  know  they  will 
rob  you,  when  you  engage  them;  you  therefore  take  them, 
like  one  of  George  Robins’  sporting  lots,  “with  all  its 
faults.”  Nevertheless,  treat  them  respectfully,  on  all  occa- 
sions; they  may  then  perhaps,  for  conscience’  sake,  (if 
they  have  any)  rob  you  of  2.^  per  cent,  less  than  they  other- 
wise would  do  ! 

‘ Shoiving  off.' — A man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  boasting, 
or  wishes  to  be  thought  a fine  fellow,  is,  if  not  an  L.  L.  D. 
an  ASS.  He  reminds  me  of  the  saying,  “ Parturit  mons, 
nascitur  exigu-issimus  mus." 

Slights  and  Inattentions. — Never  slight  a female  under 
any  pretence.  If  she  owed  you  ten  thousand  obligations 
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before,  they  would  all  be  forgotten,  and  cancelled  by  this 
one  offence.  Your  punishment,  though  apparently  delayed, 
is  as  certain  as  quarter-day. 

Smoking. — Smoking  is  a beastly  habit,  that  has  nothing 
whatever  to  recommend  it.  It  causes  expectoration,  leads 
to  drinking,  and  excites  disgust  in  the  mind  of  every  lady. 
If  people  will  smoke,  let  them  smoke — in  a pig-sty. 

Snoring. — Many  persons  have  a habit  of  snoring  in  a 
room — as  if  they  had  an  incubus  on  the  breast,  of  at  least  a 
ton  weight.  If  it  proceeds  from  a cold  in  the  head,  the 
mouth  slightly  opened  would  enable  them  to  breathe  freely. 
It  is  a horrid  practice. 

Snuffing. — A man  who  take  snuff,  or  rather  a man  who 
carries  a snuff-box,  is  seldom  an  intellectual  man.  No  man 
of  any  mind  would  keep  such  disagreeable  company. 
Ladies  abominate  snuff-takers,  and  with  reason.  A ‘pinch,’ 
now  and  then,  is  une  toute  autre  chose. 

Telling  a Story. — A hazardous  attempt  in  a public  com- 
pany. Uuless  well  prepared,  never  attempt  it.  Always 
generalise  matters,  but  never  descend  to  particulars.  I 
once  heard  a man  tell  a story  of  an  hour’s  duration,  about  a 
toasting-fork  stolen  by  a young  housemaid!  1 1 

Treating  Young  Ladies. — Whenever  you  treat  young 
ladies  to  see  the  ‘ Lions,’  or  curiosities  of  London,  remem- 
ber your  purse  must  be  at  their  service  all  day;  and  though 
you  are  not  allowed,  by  the  laws  of  Etiquette,  to  make  them 
any  presents,  yet  they  may  eat  and  drink  to  any  amount.— 
Ices,  jellies,  fruits,  &c.  are  always  expected,  and  quickly 
demolished. 

Vanity. — The  only  enemy  but  one,  that  a pretty  woman 
has  to  fear. 

Wax  and  Wafers. — Wafers,  or  spits,  are  not  recognised 
in  the  polite  world.  Fancy,  and  red  wax,  are  used  on  every 
occasion,  where  it  is  necessary  to  seal  a letter. 

Whispering  in  Company. — A mark  of  ill-breeding,  that 
will  never  be  forgotten.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that 
you  as  one  of  the  bye-standers,  are  the  subject  of  remark. 
No  assurance  tp  the  contrary,  would  remove  that  im- 
pression. 


J.  Eames,  Printer,  7,  Tavistock  Street  Covent  Garden 


Aldermen. — An  Alderman  is  a ventri-potential  citizen,  into  whose 
Mediterranean  mouth  good  things  are  perpetually  flowing,  although 
none  come  out.  A tooth  is  the  only  wise  thing  in  his  head  ; and  he 
has  nothing  particularly  good  about  him  but  his  digestion.  If  unre- 
strained, he  would  infallibly  eat  till  he  dropped  down  dead! — 

Dr.  Chatjield. 
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The  increasing  popularity  of  the  Series  of 
Mr.  Kidd’s  Publications — issued  in  form  and 
manner  with  this  little  brochure,  of  which  a 
TENTH  Edition  is  now  presented  to  the  Public — 
is  such,  that  the  Proprietor  has  resolved  to  spare 
no  expense  either  as  to  typography,  paper,  or 
selection  of  matter. 

In  the  present  Edition,  much  new  and  original 
matter  has  been  introduced ; and,  it  is  hoped,  the 
ensemble  will  be  found  even  more  piquant  than 
on  former  occasions. 
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Almack’s. — The  beautiful  Miss , aftenvards  Countess 

, had  been  refused  a set  of  tickets  on  her  first  appear- 
ance in  to-vm.  She  was  not  wealthy,  but  her  family  was 
one  of  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom ; and,  though  hardly  a 
first,  or  even  a second-rate,  beauty,  she  was  one  of  those 
who,  when  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten.  I know 
not  in  what  the  fascination  consisted  which  she  threw 
around  tlie  beholders,  but  a fascination  it  actually  was : 
the  breast  seemed  clogged  with  feelings  of  admiration,  to 
which  it  was  impossible  to  give  utterance.  She  was  of 
middle  size  and  slender  form ; had  deep  blue  eyes  and  a 
fair  complexion ; was  gentle,  unreserved,  and  unassuming, 
yet  nevertheless  dignified  in  her  manner ; her  voice  was 
the  finest  I ever  heard,  and  in  ordinary  conversation  (for 
she  would  not  or  could  not  smg,)  its  silver-toned  melody 
made  the  heartstrings  vibrate  to  their  utmost  core.  I 
shall  never  forget  the  first  time  I spoke  to  her.  I was  in- 
troduced to  her  as  a partner.  I had  seen  her  before,  and 
was  warned  of  my  danger;  and  my  heart  was,  besides, 
doubly  fortified,  for  I was  in  love  with  somebody  else  at 
the  time : but  it  was  of  no  avail ; and  I had  hardly  con- 
versed with  her  for  ten  minutes — hardly  felt  her  hand 
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leaning  on  my  arm,  or  turned  her  in  the  dance,  before 
every  power  of  thought  and  feelmg  was  concentrated  into 
boundless  admhation  of  my  resistless  partner.  Well,  she 
was  refused  a ticket  to  Almack’s,  because,  as  the  ill-natu- 
red world  said,  one  of  the  lady-patinnesses  had  at  that 
time  some  plan  in  her  head  for  the  maiTiage  of  the  heir 
to  a title  and  estate,  which  she  thought  might  be  endan- 
gered by  the  appearance  of  such  a star  as  Miss . An 

old  Scottish  dowager,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  lady-pa- 
troness, and  one  of  those  whom  the  world  sometimes  calls 
“d — d good-natured  friends,”  saw  through  the  whole  affak 
as  plainly  as  if  it  had  been  told  her,  and  determined  not 
to  lose  so  excellent  an  opportunity  of  saying  a kind  and 
obliging  thing.  Obseiwing  the  lady-patroness  in  conver- 
sation with  the  peer  expectant,  she  joined  the  party,  saying 

“ Well,  Lady , we  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  you 

for  excluding  Miss j she  would  have  thrown  us  all 

into  the  shade  at  once.  Wherever  she  is,  there  seems  to 

be  no  one  else.  Did  you  ever  see  her,  Mr. ?”  “ I have 

not  yet  had  the  satisfaction,”  was  the  answer.  “ So  much 
the  better  for  you,”  continued  the  good-natured  friend ; 
“ no  man  can  look  upon  her  with  impunity.  But  as  you 
are  a preux  chevalier,  come  to  my  house  on  Wednesday 
evening,  if  you  like  to  brave  the  adventure.  I will  present 
you.  But  recollect  I cannot  answer  for  the  consequences  j 

and  I take  you  to  witness.  Lady , that  I gave  your 

friend  fair  warning,  Good  night.”  I need  hardly  say  what 
followed.  The  gay  and  gallant  Mr. went  to  the  dow- 

ager’s party — saw  the  beauty — was  her  slave  for  six  months 
— and  then  became  her  happy  and  deserving  lord  and 
master ! 

Ambition. — Existence  appears  to  me  scarcely  e.xistence, 
without  its  struggles  and  its  success.  I should  like  to 
have  some  great  end  before  mej  the  strivuig  to  attain, 
amid  a crowd  of  competitors,  would  make  me  feel  all  the 
energies  of  life. 


AND  OIUGINAI.S. 


!) 

Anecdote  of  Charles  X. — The  late  king  of  France,  when 
a child,  was  one  day  playing  in  an  apartment  of  the 
palace,  while  a peasant  from  Auvergne  was  busily  em- 
ployed in  scrubbing  the  floor.  The  latter,  encouraged  by 
the  gaiety  and  playfulness  of  the  young  Count,  entered 
familiarly  into  conversation  with  him,  and,  to  amuse  him, 
told  him  a number  of  diverting  stories  and  anecdotes  of 
his  province.  The  prince,  with  all  the  ingenuousness  of 
childhood,  expressed  his  commiseration  for  the  narrator’s 
evident  poverty,  and  for  the  labor  which  he  was  obliged 
to  undergo  in  order  to  obtain  a scanty  livelihood.  “Ay!” 
said  the  man ; “ my  poor  wife  and  five  children  often  go 
supperless  to  bed.”  “Well,  then,”  replied  the  prince, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes — “ you  must  let  me  manage  for  you. 
My  Governor  every  month  gives  me  some  pocket-money, 
for  which,  after  all,  I have  no  occasion,  since  I want  for 
nothuig.  You  shall  take  this  money  and  give  it  to  your 
wife  and  children  j but  be  sure  not  to  mention  a word  of 
the  matter  to  a living  soul,  or  you  will  be  finely  scolded.” 
On  leaving  the  apartment,  the  honest  dependant  acquaint- 
ed the  governor  of  the  young  princes  with  the  conversa- 
tion that  had  taken  place.  The  latter,  after  praising  the 
serv'ant  highly  for  his  scinpulous  integrity,  desired  him  to 
accept  the  money,  and  to  keep  the  affair  a profomid 
secret;  adding,  that  he  should  have  no  cause  to  repent  of 
his  discretion.  At  the  end  of  the  month  the  yoimg  Count 
d’ Artois  received  the  allowance  as  usual,  and  watching  the 
moment  when  he  was  unobsen^ed,  hastily  slipped  the 
whole  sum  into  the  hands  of  his  protege. 

On  the  same  evening,  a child’s  lottery  was  proposed,  for 
the  amusement  of  the  young  princes,  by  the  Governor, 
who  had  puri)osely  dishibuted  among  the  prizes  such 
objects  as  were  most  likely  to  tempt  a boy  of  the  Count’s 
age.  Each  of  his  brothers  hazarded  his' little  store;  but 
the  Count  d’Artois  kept  aloof  from  his  favorite  amusement. 
The  Governor,  feigning  astonishment,  at  last  demanded  the 
reason  of  his  unusual  prudence — still  no  answer  from 
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tjic  Count.  One  of  the  princes,  his  brother,  next  testified 
his  sui'prise,  and  at  length  pressed  the  young  Count  so 
hard,  that  in  a moment  of  childish  impatience  he  ex- 
claimed— “This  may  be  very  well  for  youj  but  what 
would  you  do  if,  like  me,  you  had  a wife  and  five  children 
to  support?” 

Animal  Life. — The  following  is  a scale  of  the  average 
duration  of  animal  life  from  the  most  celebrated  writers 
on  natural  history: — A hare  will  live  10  years,  a cat  10, 
a goat  8,  an  ass  30,  a sheep  10,  a ram  15,  a dog  from  1 4 
to  20,  a bull  15,  an  ox  20,  swine  25,  a pigeon  8,  a turtle- 
dove 25,  a partridge  25,  a raven  106,  an  eagle  100,  a 
goose  100. 

Auctioneers. — In  one  point  the  auctioneer  is  superior  to 
all  orators,  both  ancient  and  modem — intuition.  Itis  won- 
derful to  remark  -ivith  what  celeritj'  he  glances  over  the 
crowded  room,  and  detects  the  bidder  in  the  slightest  move- 
ment of  the  li^D,  or  the  most  delicate  stai’e  of  the  eye.  In 
an  instant,  he  perceives  the  acquiescence — “ Five  pounds 
ten — (thank  you,  madam  !) — Five  pounds  fourteen — six- 
teen— eighteen — six  pounds — (thank  you,  sir  !) — Going  at 
six  j)ounds  only — at  six  pounds  only — this  admirable  lot 

shall  I have  the  pleasure  (looking  towards  an  old 

gentleman  with  a gaping  mouth)  to  say  six  guineas  for 
you  ? — Going  at  six  pounds  only — going — going — gone  ! 
Madam,  it  is  your’s  ! ” 

Albums. — Albums  are  usually  kept  by  ladiesj  perhaps, 
because  they  have  the  most  power  of  raising  contributions  j 
or,  it  may  be,  from  a book  of  this  sort  being  so  convenient 
a vehicle  for  complimentary  prettinesses  to  the  fair  owner. 
The  great  ambition  is  to  have  names  of  literary  eminence 
in  then'  collections,  and  I have  known  writers  of  reputa- 
tion undergo  woeful  persecution  for  “ somethmg  for  my 
.A.lbum.”  A poet,  especially,  can  never  escape  without  the 
l>ayment  of  his  tribute  stanza  j indeed,  we  now  seldom  see 
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a volume  of  poems  published,  without  its  containing  some 
piece  which  the  superscription  tells  us,  was  “ wiitten  in 
an  Album.”  A fashion  has  lately  crept  in,  to  give  the 
Album,  in  addition  to  all  possible  magnificence  of  binding, 
a gilt  lock,  I conclude  this  must  be  to  keep  the  gather- 
ings of  the  fair  Albumist  from  unlicensed  eyes ; I trust 
it  can  be  for  no  other  reason! 

The  real  interest,  however,  of  an  Album,  is  to  look  back 
to  the  collections  of  former  years.  There  are  not  many 
things  more  touching,  than  to  turn  to  these  tokens  of  by- 
gone social  enjoyment.  The  outpouiings  of  buoyant 
gaiety,  the  playful  allusions  to  local  and  temporary  jests, 
and  the  occasional  touch  of  softer  and  more  tender  feeling, 
are  preserved  in  these  books ; the  fresh  and  living  traces 
of  fellowship  long  broken  through,  of  re-unions  which  can 
never  again  be  brought  together.  Death  will  have  swept 
away  some,  and  circumstance  have  divided  us  from  many; 
but' here  we  find  the  sentiments  of  those  we  have  loved,  or 
at  least  in  whom  we  have  felt  interest,  traced  by  their  own 
hand,  and  bearing  the  impress  of  character  which  is  alivays 
so  apparent  in  unpremeditated  composition.  These  relics, 
though,  perhaps,  trifling  in  themselves,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, become  inexpressibly  dear  to  us,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  bless  the  means  by  which  we  have  gathered 
and  preserved  them. 

Be  Thankful. — The  mayor  of  a certain  corporation,  pre- 
siding at  a public  dinner,  when  the  cloth  was  removed 
looked  down  the  table  for  a clergyman  to  say  grace ; but 
obsen-ing  none  there,  gravely  got  up  and  said— There  is 
not  one  clergyman  present — Tianh  God !’’ 

Binding  of  Books. — To  be  strong  backed  and  neatly  bound 
is  the  desideratum  of  a volume.  Magnificence  comes  after. 
This  when  it  can  be  afforded  is  not  to  be  lavished  upon  all 
kinds  of  books  indiscriminately.  I would  not  dress  a set 
of  magazines,  for  instance,  in  full  suit.  The  dishabille  or 
half-binding  (with  Russia  backs  over)  is  our  costume.  A 
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Shakspeare  or  a Milton  (unless  the  first  editions)  it  were 
mere  foiipery  to  triek  out  in  gay  apparel.  The  possession 
of  them  infers  no  distinction.  The  exterior  of  them  (the 
things  themselves  bemg  so  common),  strange  to  say,  raises 
no  sweet  emotion,  no  tickling  sense  of  property  in  the 
mvner. — Thomson’s  Seasons,  again,  look  best  (I  maintain 
it)  a little  tom  and  dog’s  eared.  How  beautiful  to  a 
genuine  lover  of  reading  are  the  sullied  leaves  and  worn- 
out  appearance,  nay  the  very  odor  (beyond  Russia),  if  we 
would  not  forget  kind  feelings  in  fastidiousness,  of  an  old 
circulating  library.  “Tom  Jones”  or  “ Vicar  of  Wake- 
field ! ” how  they  speak  of  the  thousand  thumbs  which 
have  turned  over  their  pages  with  delight ! Of  the  lone 
sempstress  whom  they  may  have  cheered  (milliner  or  harder- 
working  mantua-maker),  after  her  long  day’s  needle-toil 
runnuig  far  into  midnight,  when  she  has  snatched  an  hour, 
ill-spared  from  sleep, to  steep  her  cares,  as  in  some  Lethean 
cup,  in  spelling  out  their  enchanting  contents.  A^^IO  would 
have  them  a whit  less  soiled?  What  better  condition  could 
we  desire  to  see  them  in  ? — Prose  Works  of  Charles  Lamb. 

Bridal  Song  : — 

Sisters  ! a Star  from  our  circle  has  gone, — 

The  brightest,  the  pmest  of  all  our  fair  ring  ; 

Say — shall  we  weep  for  the  wandering  one. 

Or  speed  it  with  blessings  wherever  it  wing.^ 

Yes — Benedicite ! peace  be  its  way, 

Tho’  far  from  the  cradle  that  nurs’d  it’s  young  sphere; 
Our  lustre  is  dimm’d  by  the  loss  of  its  ray. 

But  cloud  not  its  going  by  one  dewy  tear! 

No — Benedicite ! 

Peace  to  the  Star. 

Brokers. — Among  the  auction  frequenters,  the  brokers - 
stand  conspicuous;  they  are  as  constant  in  then  attendance, 
as  birds  of  prey  are  on  the  plain,  when  the  battle  is  over. 
There  is  somethuig,  however,  very  repelling  about  a bro- 
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ker.  We  cannot  help  imagining  him  to  he  heartless,  and 
fond  of  cozening.  He  is,  generally,  a dusty-faced,  .Jewish- 
lookiug  person,  with  a feeling  of  avarice  for  ever  playing 
on  his  features.  Beuig  deeply-versed  in  the  science  of 
detecting  perforated  kettles,  and  rheumatic  chairs,  he  serves 
to  keep  the  auctioneer  within  the  bounds  of  probability ; 
and  when  the  former  occasionally  hidulges  in  his  hyper- 
bolic propensities,  you  may  perceive  the  broker  turn  his 
ej'es  on  him,  with  a most  eloquent  sneer,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “ now  that  won’t  do  !”  Like  a duck  in  a pond,  the 
broker  gobbles  up  all  that  comes  in  his  wa^'.  Tables, 
trunks,  carpets,  and  blankets  ; no  matter  what,  if  a penny 
can  be  gained  on  them.  To  explain  this,  it  must  he  re- 
membered that  articles,  when  disposed  in  a broker’s  shop, 
suddenlj'  acquire  new  beauty  and  value  ; old  chairs  and 
scratched  tables  are  no  longer  to  be  sneezed  at, — they  have 
assumed  a glossy  outside  j and  when  a customer  inquires 
their  price,  the  broker  smooths  their  surface  with  his  hand, 
and  very  gravely  eulogizes  their  fashionable  make  and 
excellent  material. 

Carving. — A gi'eat  many  casualties  happen  at  dinner- 
tables  ; particularly  when  a tyro  in  the  ai't  of  carving 
undertakes  to  dissect  that  respectable  bird,  whose  cacklmg 
saved  the  Roman  capitol.  I Imow  a lady,  who  will 
carve  j and  though  you  entreat  that  you  may  be  allowed  the 
honor  of  saving  her  the  trouble,  yet  will  she  be  hiexorable. 
“ Tis  a thing  she  never  did,  and  what  is  more,  she  never 
will,  let  any  one  carve  but  herself.  Her  uncle  was  a capital 
carver;  nobody  better;  but  she  would  never  let  him. 
She  once  contested  the  point  with  him  so  long,  that  the 
gravy-beef  looked  like  a patty -pan  of  potted.  No!  it 
was  a thing  she  never  did ; and  what’s  more,  she  never 
would  ; she  particularly  piqued  herself  upon  her  carving.” 
Those  are  the  precise  words  she  used  to  a friend  of  mine, 
who  had  the  honor  of  sitting  at  her  right  hand,  not  long 
since.  He,  therefore,  like  a pnident  warrior,  determined 
to  bear  a wary  eye  on  the  enemy’s  motions ; for  myself, 

c 
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I knew,  with  fearful  accuracy,  how  well  Mrs. could 

carve,  and  had  placed  myself  at  table  accordingly.  The 
first  four  slices  from  the  breast  passed  off  without  much 

danger,  and  Mrs. ’s  well-dressed  neighbor  began  to 

hope  that  the  limbs  would  not  be  called  for.  Alas!  what 
are  the  hopes  of  man  I “Give  me  a leg,”  ejaculated  Mr. 

. The  common  race  of  men  who  haunt  dinner 

tables,  are  not  over  indifferent  to  the  consequences  of 
sitting  in  the  purlieus  of  a goose.  Wliat  then  must  have 
been  the  feelings  of  a wretch,  habited  like  my  friend,  in 
the  very  top  of  the  mode  ! If  necessity  be  the  mother  of 
invention,  danger  is  the  school  mistress  who  sets  her  to 
work.  The  dilemma  did  not  admit  of  delaj'.  Already  had 
the  hostess  dived  into  the  receptacle  of  sage  and  onions : 
already  had  she  made  an  incision  near  the  os  femoris : 
and  already  was  she  grasping  the  extremit}^  of  the  bird’s 
leg  with  a firm,  though  gi’easy,  left  handj  when  my  friend 
hastily  di'ew  from  his  pocket  a fawn-colored  handkerchief, 
and  tying  two  of  its  comers  behind  his  neck,  caused  it  to 
hang  like  an  asgis  to  guard  his  bosom  from  the  random 

shots  of  Mrs. ’s  knife  and  fork.  Tlie  deed  soon 

proved  the  wisdom  of  the  doer.  The  fair  carver,  by  dint 
of  hacking  and  twisting,  had  neaidy  severed  the  leg  from 
the  body  ; and,  essaying  all  her  remaining  sfiength, 
now  accomplished  the  feat,  but  with  such  an  accelerated 
momentum,  that  leg,  fist,  and  fork,  descended  like  light- 
ning into  the  dish  I The  sage,  onions,  and  gi'avy,  thus 
assaulted,  fled  for  their  lives,  and  fastened  themselves,  in 
many  a stray  spatter,  upon  aU  who  happened  to  be  near 
them.  “La!  mama,  how  excessively  awkwai'd!”  cried 
the  sentimental  Miss  Clara,  hastily  raising  the  napkin  to 
dislodge  a trifle  of  sage  and  onions  from  her  eyelid. 
“ Well,  Sir,  you  may  take  off  your  handkerchief  noio,” 
said  the  half- vexed  hostess.  “Excuse  me,  madam,”  re- 
plied my  friend,  “ two  of  the  enemy's  wings  and  one  of  his 
legs  are  yet  in  the  field  !’’* 

• These  “ untoward  ” events  arc  continually  occurring  at  dinner* 
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Clerical  Wit. — Dean  Cooper  of  Durham,  who  was  very 
saAing  of  his  wine,  descanting  one  day  on  the  exh-aordi- 
nary  performances  of  a man  who  was  blind,  remarked 
that  the  poor  fellow  could  see  no  more  tliim  “ that  bottle  !” 
“ I don't  wonder  at  it.  Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Drake,  a minor 
Canon,  “ for  we  have  seen  no  more  than  ‘ that  bottle  ’ all 
the  afternoon!” 


Confidential  Correspondence : — 

FROM  A FOOL  TO  A FLIRT. 

I love  thee  not!  thy  heai't  is  cold! 

It  once  was  mine,  but  that  is  over  j 
It  must  not,  shall  not  be  re-told  ; 

I blush  to  think  I ivas  thy  lover. 

The  only  feeling  I enjoy 

Of  pleasure,  is  in  the  reflection 
That,  though  thy  falsehood  could  destroy 
My  cherish’d  hope,  my  fond  afiection. 
It  also  in  compassion  gave 

A remedy,  .which  must  exempt 
My  heart  from  being  sorrow’s  slave ; 

For  ffrief  is  buried  in  contempt. 


tables,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  those  unfortunate  individuals  who 
chance  to  sit  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Carver  (Heaven  save 
the  mark !).  To  remedy  so  unpardonable  an  ignorance  on  such  im. 
portant  branches  of  knowledge  ns  the  Sciences  of  Carving,  Etiquette, 
and  the  Usages  of  Polite  Society,  three  little  works  have  recently 
been  published,  whose  conciseness  and  merit  have  already  secured 
them  a wide  popularity  in  all  parts  of  Europe.  They  are  issued 
at  one  shilling  and  sixpence  each,  and  are  entitled, — “ Kidd’s  Sci. 
ENCE  OP  Ethii:kttp.  ; ” “ Kidd’s  Piiactical  Hunts  for  the  Use 
OP  Carters,  with  39  Engravings  op  Fish,  Flush,  and  Fowl;”  and 
“Kidd’s  Private Tiioiigiits  on  Things  in  General.”  The  first  of 
these  has  reached  a Twentieth  Edition ; the  second  (more  recently 
pulilisheil),  a ninth  ; and  the  last,  a fifteenth  edition;  which  affords 
some  proof  of  the  estimaiioii  in  which  they  are  held. 
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FROM  A FLIRT  TO  A FOOL. 

You  love  me  not ! Kind  sir,  in  sootii 
I’m  always  glad  to  hear  the  truth  : 

And  now  indeed  I’m  doubly  pleased 
My  conscience  is  so  vastlj'  cased ; 

For,  to  be  frank,  I really  thought 
You  had  been  so  severely  caught. 

That  should  I throw  you  back  the  deep  in, 

As  a poor  fish  not  worth  the  keeping. 

You’d  never  tiy  another  bait. 

But  pine  in  bachelor’s  estate. 

You’ve  not  disgorged  in  proper  pain: 

Bite,  fool ! and  feel  the  hook  again  ! 

A Cup  of  Tea. — In  order  to  appreciate  justly  the  de- 
lectable charms  of  a cup  of  tea,  we  have  only  to  remember 
the  joy  with  which  we  return  to  it,  and  taste  it  in  the  full 
perfection  of  its  flavor,  after  a weaiisome  illness.  During 
oirr  malady,  taste  has  been  blunted  by  fever,  and,  princi- 
pally, by  the  eternal  and  dismal  operation  of  turning 
the  thi'oat  into  a morning-tunnel  for  the  conveyance  of 
thick  beetle-colored  draughts,  and  similar  liquids,  indus- 
triously supplied  by  oin  anxious  apothecaries.  Of  course 
tea,  Avith  its  genuine  efiects  on  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  is 
out  of  the  question  while  we  are  in  this  state.  At  la.st  the 
health-tints  begin  to  bud  on  the  check,  the  wan  eye  groivs 
bright,  the  blood  once  more  meanders  mi  fevered  through 
the  veins,  and  the  restored  patient  finds  himself  seated  at 
the  breakfast-table  with  the  freshness  of  health  clothing 
his  limbs.  Now  is  the  time  for  a cup  of  tea  j bring  forth 
the  tea -apparatus  ; let  the  um  once  more  exhibit  its  august 
en-hon-point  person ; spread  forth  the  roils  in  all  their 
crusty  glory  j let  the  eggs  lift  up  their  milky  brows  ; draw 
your  chair  to  its  accustomed  situalion  j give  the  tire  a 
powerful  poke — and  to  your  duty.  With  what  a grateful 
smile  you  survey  the  room,  and  mark  the  moniiiig  .sun- 
beam skip  about  the  walls,  and  tinting  cierylhing  with  its 
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hue  of  gladness,  while  the  hot  crystal  stream  is  prancing 
into  your  tea-pot ! How  pleasant  are  the  tuneless  mur- 
murs of  the  street,  after  your  long  confinement  to  the 
mouniful  and  monotonous  silence  of  the  sick-chamber ! 
How  exquisite  that  still-breathed  prayer,  exhaling  from 
the  very  core  of  the  soul — that  prayer,  whose  fervency 
language  could  not  translate, — to  the  blessed  God  of  all 
health  and  wisdom,  for  your  recovery  ! But  I won’t  detain 
you  j I hear  the  sugar  hissing  itself  away  in  the  bosom  of 
your  tea-cup  ; there  is  a rich  and  glossy  brownness  on  the 
surface  of  your  tea enjoy  it  ! 

A Country  Town. — A counti'y  town  is  awake  only  once 
a week,  and  that,  on  the  market  clay.  Pass  through  it  at  any 
time,  and  you  see,  indeed,  the  shops  open,  and  the  houses 
open,  and  the  people,  some  of  them,  walking  about  with 
their  eyes  open  j but  the  shops  and  the  houses  and  the 
people  are  all  asleep.  The  few  that  you  see  rvalking 
about,  look  as  if  they  Icnow  not  whither  they  are  going, 
what  they  are  doing,  or  why  they  are  out  of  doors.  The 
shops  are  as  cold  and  as  still  as  pictures.  You  see  all 
manner  of  things  in  the  windows,  which  seem  as  if  they 
had  been  in  the  same  state  ever  since  the  flood,  for  some 
of  the  goods  are  old-fashioned  enough  to  have  come  out  of 
Noah’s  ark,  and  you  see  the  shopkeeper  standing  at  his 
door,  not  looking  for  customers,  for  that  would  be  a vain 
and  hopeless  employment,but  merely  gaping  for  something 
to  fill  his  eyes  withal ; and  should  a neighbor  happen  to 
be  sauntering  by,  he  stops  for  a bit  of  chat  j so  these  two, 
propping  their  backs  against  the  wall,  and  thrusting  their 
hancls  into  their  breeche.s’  pockets,  talk  for  a while  about 
things  in  general,  and  when  they  are  tired  they  part ; the 
lounger  crawls  down  tlie  street,  seeking  for  somebody  else 
to  gossip  with,  and  the  shopkeeper  goes  yawning  into  his 
.shop,  and  endeavors  to  keep  himself  awake  by  killing  flies 
and  wasps.  When  the  London  coach  passes  through  the 
tOAvn  and  changes  horses,  that  is  an  event ; it  assembles 
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all  the  loose,  idle,  indolent,  gaping,  staring,  yawning,  sur- 
plus population  of  the  town,  who  come  to  look  at  the 
horses  and  the  coach  and  the  passengers ; and  most  ad- 
mirable is  the  placid  curiosity,  with  which  the  by-standers 
watch  the  interesting  process  of  taking  off  one  set  of  horses 
and  putting  on  another.  The  very  horses  seem  to  wonder 
what  the  people  can  he  staring  atj  and  when  the  coach  is 
gone,  so  quiet  is  the  place  that  you  can  hear  the  quacking 
of  a sleepy  duck,  or  the  squeaking  of  a pump-handle  from 
one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other  ! 

Curiotis  Calculations. — Some  animalculse  are  so  small, 
that  many  thousands  together  are  smaller  than  the  point  of 
a needle.  Leewenhoek  says  there  are  more  animals  in 
the  milt  of  a codfish  than  men  on  the  whole  earth,  and  that 
a single  grain  of  sand  is  larger  than  4,000  of  these  animals. 
Moreover,  a particle  of  the  blood  of  one  of  these  animal- 
culte  has  been  found,  by  calculation,  to  be  as  much  less 
than  a globe  of  1-lOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  as  that 
globe  is  less  than  the  whole  earth.  He  states  that  a grain 
of  sand,  in  diameter  hut  the  100th  part  of  an  inch,  will  co- 
ver 125,000  of  the  orifices  through  which  we  perspire;  and 
that  of  some  animalculse,  3,000  are  not  equal  to  a grain  of 
sand.  Human  hair  varies  in  thickness  from  the  250th  to 
the  6,000th  part  of  an  inch.  The  fibre  of  the  coarsest 
wool  is  about  the  500th  part  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
that  of  the  finest  only  the  1,500th  pai’t.  The  silk  line,  as 
spun  by  the  worm,  is  about  the  5,000th  part  of  an  inch 
thick;  but  a spider’s  line  is  perhaps  six  times  finer,  or  only 
the  30,000th  paid  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  insomuch  that  a 
single  pound  of  this  attenuated,  yet  perfect  substance, 
would  be  sufficient  to  encompass  our  globe.  Speaking  of 
odors,  the  author  says,  a single  grain  of  musk  has  been 
known  to  perfume  a room  for  the  space  of  twenty  years. 
How  often,  during  that  time,  the  air  of  the  apai'tment  must 
have  been  renewed,  and  have  become  charged  with  fresh 
odor!  At  the  lowest  computation,  the  musk  had  been 
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subdivided  into  320  quadi’illions  of  particles,  each  of  them 
capable  of  affecting  the  olfactory  organs.  The  diffusion 
of  odorous  effluvia  may  also  be  conceived  from  the  fact, 
that  a lump  of  assafoetida,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  lost 
only  a grain  in  seven  weehs.  Again,  since  dogs  hunt  by 
the  scent  alone,  the  effluvia  emitted  from  the  several  species 
of  animals,  and  from  different  individuals  of  the  same  race, 
must  be  essentially  distinct,  and  being  discerned  over  large 
spaces,  must  be  subdivided  beyond  our  conception,  or 
powers  of  numbers.  The  human  skin  is  perforated  by  a 
thousand  holes  in  the  space  of  a square  inch.  If,  there- 
fore, we  estimate  the  surface  of  the  body  of  a middle-sized 
man  to  be  sixteen  square  feet,  it  must  contain  no  fewer 
than  2,304,000  pores.  These  pores  are  the  mouths  of  so 
many  excretoiy  vessels,  which  perform  the  important  func- 
tions in  the  animal  economy  of  insensible  perspiration. — 
Shaio’s  Nature  Displayed. 

Declivity  of  Rivers. — A very  slight  declivity  suffices  to 
give  the  ranning  motion  to  water.  Three  inches  per  mile, 
in  a smooth,  straight  channel,  gives  a velocity  of  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  The  Ganges,  which  gathers  the 
waters  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  loftiest  in  the 
world,  is,  at  1800  miles  from  its  mouth,  only  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea — that  is,  about  twice  the  height 
of  St.  Paul’s  Church  in  London  (or  the  height  of  Ai-thur’s 
seat  near  Edinburgh),  and  to  fall  these  800  feet,  in  its 
long  course,  the  water  requii’es  more  than  a month.  The 
great  river,  Magdalena,  in  South  America,  running  for 
1000  miles,  between  two  ridges  of  the  Andes,  falls  only 
500  feet  in  all  that  distance.  Above  the  commencement 
of  the  thousand  miles,  it  is  seen  descending  in  rapids  and 
cataracts  from  the  mountains.  The  gigantic  Rio  de  la 
Plata  has  so  gentle  a descent  to  the  ocean,  that  in  Para- 
guay, 1500  miles  from  its  mouth,  large  ships  arc  seen, 
which  have  sailed  against  the  current  all  the  way  by  the 
force  of  the  wind  alone ; that  is  to  say,  on  the  beautifully 
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iuclined  plane  of  the  stream,  have  been  gradually  lifted  by 
the  soft  wind,  and  even  against  the  current,  to  an  eleva- 
tion greater  than  that  of  our  loftiest  spires  ! — Arnott's 
Physics. 

Docility  of  Days. — 1737.  I am  very  fond  of  my  three 
dogs,  they  have  all  of  them  gratitude,  wit,  and  good  sense ; 
things  very  rarely  to  be  found  in  tliis  country.  They  are 
fond  of  going  out  with  me;  but  wiien  I reason  with  them, 
and  tell  them  it  is  not  proper,  they  submit,  and  w’atch  for 
my  coming  home,  and  meet  me  with  as  much  joy  as  if  I 
had  never  given  them  good  advice. — Opinions  of  the  Duchess 
of  Marlboro  ugh. 

Excuses  for  not  attending  Public  TForship. — Overslept 
myself — could  not  dress  in  time — too  cold — too  hot — too 
windy — too  dusty — too  w'et — too  damp — too  sunny — too 
cloudy — don’t  feel  disposed — no  other  time  to  mj'self — 
look  over  my  drawers — put  my  papers  to  rights — letters  to 
write  to  my  friends — took  a dose  of  physic — been  bled 
tills  morning — mean  to  walk  to  the  bridge — going  to  take 
a ride — tied  to  business  six  days  in  the  week — no  fresh 
air  but  on  Sundays — can’t  breathe  in  church,  always  so 
full — feel  a little  feverish — feel  a little  chilly — feel  veri- 
lazy — expect  company  to  dinner — stumped  my  great  toe — 
got  a head -ache — cought  cold  last  night  at  a party — must 
watch  the  servants — can’t  leave  the  house  for  fear  of 
fire — servants  up  to  all  mischief  w hen  I go  to  chiu'ch — 
intend  mu'siiig  myself  to  day — new  bonnet  not  come  home 
— tore  my  muslhi-dress  coming  doivn  stairs — got  a new- 
novel,  must  be  returned  on  Monday  morning — wasn’t 
shaved  in  time — don’t  like  a liturgy ; always  irraying  for 
the  same  thuig — don’t  like  an  extempore  prayer ; don’t 
know-  what’s  coming — don’t  like  an  organ  ; it’s  too  noisy 
— don’t  like  singing  w-ithout  music;  makes  me  nervous — 
can’t  sit  in  a draft ; windows  or  doors  open  in  summer — 
stove  so  hot  in  winter,  always  get  a head-ache — can’t  bear 
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an  extempore  sermon;  too  prosing — nobody  to-day  but 
our  minister;  can’t  always  listen  to  the  same  preacher — 
don’t  like  strangers ; too  bombastical — can’t  keep  awake 
when  at  church — snored  aloud  last  time  I was  there  ; 
shan’t  risk  it  again — tired  to  death  standing  to  pray — hate 
to  kneel ; makes  my  knees  stiff — mean  to  enquire  of  some 
sensible  person  about  the  proprietj-  of  going  to  so  public 
a place  as  a church. — Will  publish  the  result. 

ExLmordinarti  instances  of  Longevity.  — Apollonius,  of 
Tyana,  attained  the  age  of  130,  Llywai’ch  Hen  150, 
Thomas  Parr  152,  Henry  Jenkins  169,  the  Countess  of 
Desmond  145,  Thomas  Damma  154,  Peter  Porton  185, 
Margaret  Patten  137,  John  Rovin  and  his  wife  172' and 
164,  H.  Mongate  185,  Solomon  Nibel  143,  Judith  Craw- 
ford 150,  Robert  Lynch  160,  Catharine  Lopez  134,  Mar- 
garet Darley  13p,  Reb.cca  Pury  140,  Frances  Peat  130, 
Joseph  Bam  146,  and  Catharine  Hiatt  150. 

Force  of  Lightning. — A person  may  be  killed  by  light- 
ning, although  the  explosion  takes  place  at  the  distance  of 
tneuty  miles,  by  what  is  called  the  back-stroke.  Suppose 
that  the  two  extremities  of  a cloud,  highly  charged  with 
electricity,  hang  down  towards  the  earth,  they  repel  the. 
electrici.y  from  the  earth’s  surface,  if  it  be  of  the  same 
kind  with  their  own,  and  will  attract  the  other  kind;  and 
if  a discharge  should  suddenly  take  place  at  one  end  of 
the  cloud,  the  equilibrium  will  instantly  be  restored  by  a 
fla.sh  at  that  point  of  the  earth  which  is  under  the  other. 
'Phough  the  back-stroke  is  often  sulBciently  powerful  to 
de...troy  life,  it  is  never  so  terrible  in  its  effects  as  the 
direct  .shot,  which  is  of  inconceivable  intensity.  Instances 
have  ocemred,  in  which  large  masses  of  iron  and  stone, 
and  even  many  feet  of  stone  wall,  have  been  conveycid  to 
a considerable  distance  by  a stroke  of  lightning.  Rocks 
and  the  tops  of  mountains  often  beai'  the  marks  of  fusion 
from  its  action,  and  occasionally  viti'eous  lubes,  descen- 
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ding  many  feet  into  banks  of  sand,  mark  the  path  of  the 
electi-ic  fluid.  Some  yeai’s  ago,  Dr.  Fielder  e.\hibited 
several  of  these  fulgorites  in  London,  of  considerable 
length,  which  had  been  dug  out  of  the  sandy  plains  of 
Silesia  and  Eastern  Prussia.  One  foimd  at  Paderbom 
yvas  forty  feet  long.  Their  ramifications  generally  termi- 
nated in  pools  or  springs  of  water  below  the  sand,  which 
ai'e  supposed  to  determine  the  course  of  the  elechdc  fluid. 
No  doubt  the  soil  and  substrata  must  influence  its  direc- 
tion, since  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  places  which 
have  been  stmek  by  lightning  are  often  strack  again. 
A school-house  in  Lammer-Muir;  in  East  Lothian,  has 
been  struck  three  difierent  times. — Mrs.  Somerville’s  Con- 
nexion of  the  Scieitces. 

French  and  Encflish  Women. — A French  woman  in  the 
decline  of  life,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  companions  in 
the  world.  She  retains  a sufficient  desire  to  please  (the 
real  soiuxe  of  coquetry)  to  the  end  of  her  days  j and  this 
desu-e  prevents  her  from  being  either  cross  or  stupid.  She 
dresses  well  j that  is  to  say,  a woman  of  forty  does  not,  in 
France,  dress  like  a girl  of  fifteen : she  takes  care  in  the 
morning  to  arrange  her  blonde  so  that  the  coming  wrinkles 
may  appeal'  as  but  the  shadow  of  the  lace  ; her  figure  is 
well  sustained  j and  by  the  aid  of  a little  rouge  and  a little 
pencilling,  her  eyes,  the  only  real  beauty  of  a French  face, 
look  brilliant,  and  what  is  better  still,  good-natured  to  the 
last. 

Our  women  in  England,  at  forty,  or  thereabouts,  if  they 
decline  to  act  “ miss  in  her  teens,”  take  to  long  whist  and 
heavy  dinners.  We  cut  short  half  our  days  by  tliis  airauge- 
ment,  and  mistake  stupidity  for  wisdom  j as  if  there  was 
more  wisdom  required  in  counting  the  spots  on  card-board, 
than  in  creating  mirth,  or  clipping  the  hours’  wings  with 
diamond  scissors. 

Furnishing  a House. — Observe  that  huly  and  gentleman; 
appai'cntly  an  officer  and  his  wife:  it  is  laughable  to  ob- 
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obseiTC  them  ; — the  husband  is  come  to  town,  and  intends 
to  “ settle  : ” — Well,  furniture  must  be  obtained,  and  he  is 
now  dancing  round  every  auction  in  the  neighborhood  : — 
and  how  he  bids  ! — nothing  comes  amiss  to  him,  everything 
seems  so  “ excellent ; ” so  “ precisely  fitted  ” for  his  pur- 
pose, that  he  cannot  resist.  He  has  just  obtained  a few 
hundreds  with  his  wife,  and  “ it  would  look  ven/  mean  not 
to  have  his  house  handsomely  furnished.”  His  lady  ap- 
pears rather  more  prudent : she  is  perfectly  aware  that  fine 
fumitiu-e  will  not  be  all  that  is  wanted ; and  on  this  ac- 
count, by  various  contortions  in  her  features,  inuendos, 
tender  little  pokes  in  the  side,  and  looks  that  speak  the 
meaning, — endeavors  to  restrain  his  extravagance : but  it  is 
ui  vain  ! — he  turns  round  to  her,  after  a most  tremendously 
foolish  bargain,  and  whispers  into  his  Louisa’s  ear  : “You 
know,  my  dear,  we  can  easily  dispose  of  any  article  we  may 
not  want ! ” That  sounds  veiy  well  5 but  it  does  not  in  the 
least  abbreviate  the  lengthening  visage  of  “Dear  Louisa:” 
— she  is  “ certain  ” that  her  husband  is  auction-mad,  and 
fain  would  tug  him  away.  At  the  close  of  the  week,  there 
is  enough  “ furniture  ” to  fill  several  of  Mr.  Crutwell’s 
waggons : — and  what  for  ? — A cottage  with  four  rooms  ' ! — 
I have  always  noticed  this  kind  of  fool  at  an  auction. 

German  Habits. — The  German  sleeps  between  two  beds; 
and  it  is  related,  that  an  Irish  traveller,  upon  finding  a 
feather-bed  thus  laid  over  him,  topk  it  into  his  head  that 
the  people  slept  in  strata,  one  upon  the  other,  and  said  to 
the  attendant,  “ Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man or  lady  that  is  to  lay  over  me,  to  make  haste,  as  I 
wish  to  go  to  sleep  !” 

Golden  Square. — Although  a few  members  of  the  graver 
professions  live  about  Golden  Square,  it  is  not  exactly  in 
anybody’s  way  to  or  from  anywhere.  It  is  one  of  the 
squares  that  have  been  ; a quarter  of  the  town  that  has 
gone  down  in  the  world,  and  taken  to  letting  lodgings. 
Many  of  its  first  and  second  floors  are  let  furnished  to 
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single  gentlemen,  and  it  takes  boarders  besides.  It  is  a 
great  resort  of  foreigners.  The  dark-complexioned  men 
who  wear  large  rings,  and  heavy  watch-guards,  and  bushy 
whiskers,  and  who  congregate  under  the  Oj)era-colonnade, 
and  about  the  box-office  in  the  season,  between  four  aud 
five  in  the  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Seguin  gives  away  the  or- 
ders,— all  live  in  Golden  .Square,  or  within  a street  of  it. 
Two  or  three  violins  and  a wind  instrument  from  the  Opera 
band,  reside  within  its  precincts.  Its  boardmg-houses  are 
musical,  and  the  notes  of  pianos  and  harps  float  in  the 
evening  time  round  the  head  of  the  mournful  statue,  the 
guardian  genius  of  a little  wilderness  of  shrubs,  in  the  cen- 
ti’e  of  the  square.  On  a summer’s  night,  windows  are 
throuTi  open,  and  groups  of  swarthy  mustachio’d  men  are 
seen  by  the  passer-by,  lounging  at  the  casements,  and 
smoking  fearfully.  Sounds  of  gruff  voices  practising  vocal 
music  invade  the  evening’s  silence,  and  the  fumes  of  choice 
tobacco  scent  the  air.  There,  snuff  aud  cigai-s,  and  German 
pipes,  and  flutes,  and  violins,  and  violoncellos,  divide  the 
supremacy  between  them.  It  is  the  region  of  song  and 
smoke.  Street  bands  are  on  their  mettle  in  Golden  Squai'c, 
and  itinerant  glee -singers  quaver  involuntarily  as  they 
raise  their  voices  within  its  boundaries. 

HanUy  credible,  and  yet  true. — A flounder  of  two  ounces 
contains  133,400  eggs  or  spawn  ; herrings,  weigliing  from 
four  to  five  ounces,  21,000  to  36,000  ; lobsters,  22,000 ; 
mackerel,  455,000;  shrimps,  from  3,000  to  7,000;  a sole, 
say  at  fifteen  ounces,  100,000;  a cod,  3,700,000;  and  a 
ling,  20,000,000  spawn  each. 

A Hint  to  OUR  Wives. — A mai'ried  woman,  of  the  Shaw- 
anee  Indians,  made  this  beautiful  reply  to  a man  whom 
she  met  in  the  woods,  and  who  implored  her  to  love  and 
look  on  him  ; — “ Oulamen,  my  husband,”  said  she,  “ who 
is  ever  before  my  eyes,  hinders  me  from  seemg  you.” 

Infants. — According  to  the  motherly  custom,  which  has 
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descended  jVom  the  days  of  Methusalem  to  the  present 
most  auspicious  period,  we  are  bound  to  admire  every 
lady’s  “ first  bom,”  when  we  have  the  happiness  of  behold- 
ing it  perched  on  her  ann,  and  incased  in  a tube  of  long 
clothes.  “ 'VMiat  an  exquisite  eye  ! — what  a sweet  little 
nose  ! — what  a darling  little  chin  ! — what  a sweet,  what  a 
'beautiful  baby!” — Now  this  is  nothing  but  complimentary 
mummery.  The  babe  has  scarcely  the  look  of  actiral 
existence  as  yet,  and  we  might  as  well  prate  about  the 
breathing  graces  of  a clay  model.  At  this  age,  the  “ babe” 
is  interesting — but  nothing  like  beautiful.  A nose  shaped 
like  the  knuckle-bone  of  a finger — pea-sized  eyes  winking 
agamst  the  light — a chubby  head,  with  a crown  like  a 
warming-pan — and  a round  mouth,  resembling  the  glass 
peep-hole  to  a paper  show — have  nothing  to  do  with 
“ beauty.”  No  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  complexion, 
which,  as  the  most  accomplished  nurse  must  allow,  at  this 
time,  very  much  resembles  that  of  a mould  candle ; never- 
theless, as  before  observed,  the  little  creature  is  “ interest- 
ing;” and  Mama  is  perfectly  right  in  dandling  it  on  her 
arm,  and  being  delighted  to  receive  the  baby-compliments 
of  her  friends, — who,  of  course,  never  fail  to  find  con.sid- 
erable  likeness  between  its  chin  and  that  of  the  sire’s ; and 
as  for  the  eyes — “ there  is  the  mother  all  over  in  them !” 

Innocence  of  Childhood. — How  truly  beautiful  are  the 
lips  of  children  1 — A host  of  smiles  seem  nestled  there, 
and  when  they  expand,  and  disclose  the  ivory  array  just 
peeping  up  behind  them,  there  is  something  almost  be- 
yond expression  playing  around  them.  But  if  a stranger 
can  find  pleasure  in  looking  on  the  little  portraiture  of 
man,  what  is  the  pure  and  deep  delight  of  the  mother, 
when  it  is  tripping  along  by  her  side,  holding  her  finger, 
and  pouring  out  its  pretty  babble  1 How  exquisite,  to  her 
eyes,  is  the  dawn  of  mind,  daily  emerging,  and  developing 
itself  in  a thousand  artless  and  importunate  queries ! And 
those  who  have  not  the  happiness  tobeparents,  may  imagine 
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something  of  the  feeling  which  glows  through  a father's 
bosom,  when  his  child  is  standing  between  his  knees,  pat- 
ting its  tiny  hands,  shaking  its  ringlets,  and  lisping  out 
delicious  impertinences.  At  these  moments,  how  fondly 
he  glances  from  the  mother  to  the  child,  and  then,  in  pro- 
phetic visions,  beholds  the  future  career  of  his  darling 
boy! — Alas!  those  vksions  are  not  unclouded;  anguish 
must  riot  in  that  guileless  breast ; many  a tear  must  quiver 
down  that  cheek  of  purity,  ere  the  boy  shall  ripen  into 
the  man  : — still,  the  same  viewless  hand  that  has  steered 
the  father  onward  through  life,  may  extend  its  guidance  to 
the  son  ; he  may  one  day  be  a father,  and  like  himself,  be 
musing  on  his  merry-eyed  boy  ! 

Introduction  of  Vegetables  into  England. — In  the  early 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  not  a cabbage,  carrot, 
tuniip,  or  other  edible  root,  gi’ew  in  England.  Two  or 
three  centuries  before,  certainly,  the  monasteries  had  gai’- 
dens  with  a variety  of  vegetables ; but  nearly  all  the  gar- 
dens of  the  laity  were  destroyed  in  the  wars  between  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Harrison  speaks  of  wheat- 
en  bread  as  being  chiefly  used  by’  the  genti'y  for  their 
own  tables ; and  adds,  that  the  artificer  and  laborer  are 
“ driven  to  content  themselves  with  horse-corne,  beanes, 
peason,  oats,  tai'S,  and  lentils.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  average  duration  of  human  life  was  at  that  period  not 
one-half  as  long  as  at  the  present  day.  The  constant  use 
of  salted  meat,  with  little  or  no  vegetable  additions,  doubt- 
less contiibuted  to  the  shortening  of  life ; to  say  nothing 
of  the  large  numbers  constantly  swept  away  by  pestilence 
and  famine.  Till  lemon  juice  was  used  as  a remedy  for 
scurvy  amongst  our  seamen,  who  also  are  compelled  to 
eat  salted  meat  without  vegetables,  the  destruction  of  life 
in  the  navy  was  something  incredible.  Admiral  Hosier 
buried  his  ship’s  companies  twice  during  a West  India 
voyage,  in  1726,  partly  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
Spanish  coast,  but  chiefly'  from  the  ravages  of  scurvy. 
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Bad  food  and  want  of  cleanliness  swept  away  the  people 
of  the  middle  ages,  by  ravages  upon  their  health  that  the 
limited  medical  skill  of  those  days  conld  never  resist. 
Matthew  Paris,  an  historian  of  that  period,  states  that  there 
were  in  his  time  twenty  or  thirty  hospitals  for  lepers  in 
Eiu'ope. 

Ishmaelites. — How  half  the  world  live  has  ever  been  a 
mystery  to  the  other  half.  Some  live  by  their  wits — some 
live  on  their  means,  and  very  queer  kind  of  means  they 
are.  Down  East  they  live  “ all  sorts  of  ways.”  A tra- 
veller in  that  vicinity  lately  asked  a boy,  what  the  people 
thereabouts  did  for  a living ; when  the  lad  replied,  with  more 
honesty  than  discretion,  “ What  do  we  do  I why,  when 
strangers  come  here  we  skin  ’em,  and  when  they  don’t 
come,  we  sMn  one  another.” — American  Paper. 

A Just  Distinction. — There  is  a great  difference  between 
seeking  to  raise  a laugh  from  everything,  and  seeking  in 
everything  what  justly  may  be  laughed  at. 

Juvenile  Reminiscence. — The  earliest  day  that  I can  re- 
member of  my  youth,  is  that  on  which  I was  breeched  ! I 
perfectly  recollect,  that  I thought  myself  as  mighty  a per- 
sonage as  the  Emperor  Fum  himself.  With  what  imperial 
glances  I surveyed  my  shapeless  Tom  Thumb  body,  now, 
for  the  first  time  bagged  in  manly  trowsers  ! 

No  “ dumble-door  ” (by  the  way  I used  to  commit  ter- 
rible havoc  among  this  sort  of  humming  desperadoes,  by 
means  of  pins  and  stolen  bodkins)  ever  reeled  about  in 
such  a giddy  delirium  as  I did  this  day  ! How  magnificent 
was  the  middle  row  of  glittering  buttons  on  my  waistcoat ! 
AMiat  a fine  thing  it  was,  that  I should  be  able  to  climb  a 
knotty  tree,  and  poke  myself  through  a briary  hedge,  with- 
out tlie  awful  sound  of  torn  petticoats ! I remember  well, 
being  called  into  the  parlor,  and  tinned  almost  topsy-turvy, 
for  the  gratification  of  friends  who  were  anxious  to  com- 
pliment me  on  my  “ first  appearance  ” in  breeches  ! 
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Law  of  Divorce  in  China. — In  the  Chinese  laws,  one  of 
the  gi'ounds  on  which  a husband  may  divorce  his  wife  is, 
being  given  too  much  to  talking.  Would  it  were  so  in  England ! 

Lawyers'  Clerks. — There  are  several  grades  of  lawyers' 
clerks.  There  is  the  articled  clerk,  who  has  paid  a pre- 
mium, and  is  an  attorney  in  perspective,  who  runs  a 
tailor’s  bill,  receives  invitations  to  parties,  and  knows  a 
family  in  Gower-street,  and  another  in  Tavistock-square, 
goes  out  of  town  every  long  vacation  to  see  his  father,  who 
keeps  live  horses  innumerable,  aud  who,  in  short,  is  the 
very  aristocrat  of  clerks.  There  is  the  salaried  clerk — out 
of  door,  or  in  door,  as  the  case  may  be — who  devotes  the 
major  part  of  his  thirty-shillings  per  week  to  his  personal 
pleasure  and  adoinment,  repairs  half-price  to  the  Adelphi 
at  least  three  times  a week,  dissipates  most  majestically  at 
the  Cider-cellars  afterwards,  and  is  a du'ty  caricature  of 
the  fashion  which  expired  six  months  ago.  There  is  also 
the  middle-aged  copying  clerk  vith  a large  family,  who 
is  always  shabby  and  often  drunk. — Boz. 

London  in  Little. — PerhajDS  no  other  city  in  the  world, 
within  an  equal  compass,  comprehends  so  wonderful  a 
variety  of  characters  and  personages  as  London.  The 
plump  John  Bull,  the  sallow  Frenchman,  the  beardy 
Italian,  and  still  more  beardy  Jew,  the  high-boned  Scotch- 
man, the  merry- faced  Irishman,  the  turbaned  Turk, — a 
specimen  of  the  human  animal  from  almost  every  clime 
under  heaven, — is  passing  and  rejiassing  before  you  in 
the  course  of  every  ten  minutes.  To  stand  and  take  a 
street  suiwey  for  that  time,  is  to  enjoy  a panoramic  view 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eai'th.  As  the  ocean  receives 
into  her  bosom  the  rivers  of  the  universe,  so  the  metro- 
polis of  Britain  may  be  said  to  be  a conflux  of  people 
from  all  quaj'ters  of  the  globe.  And  what  a drama  is 
acting  before  you  ! what  a motley  group  of  actors  to  the 
life ! — Tragedy,  melo-drame,  comedy,  opera,  and  farce, — 
all  are  exhibiting,  duly  characterised,  and  personated 
according  to  the  impulsive  laws  of  nature  ! 
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Love. — Youth  is  the  season  for  love  in  its  genuine  pu- 
rity and  freshness.  From  the  age  of  nineteen  to  five-and- 
twenty,  there  is  a bloom  on  the  mmd,  which,  once  worn 
away,  never  returns.  It  is  delicate  as  the  down  on  the 
flower,  which  vanishes  at  the  rude  touch  of  the  elements. 
At  this  spring-tide  age,  the  heart  is  seasoned  by  the  cares 
of  life.  As  yet  the  world  has  not  chiUed  the  warm  cur- 
rent of  generous  feeling,  or  nipped  its  budding  hopes : it 
has  little  of  that  worldly  dross  collected  around  it,  called 
experience;  which,  the  more  it  increases,  the  more  it  cuts 
away  the  tenderness  of  sympathy,  and  the  fire  of  enthu- 
siasm. From  nineteen  to  tive-and-twenty,  is  the  May-day 
of  the  mind. 

The  Man  of  Leisure  and  the  Pale  Boy. — “You’ll  please 
not  to  forget  to  ask  for  the  place  for  me,  sii',”  said  a pale, 
blue-eyed  boy,  as  he  brushed  the  coat  of  the  man  of  leisure, 
at  his  lodgings. 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  Mr.  Inklin,  “ I shall  be  going 
that  way  in  a day  or  two.” 

“ Did  you  ask  for  the  place  for  me,  yesterday  ?”  said 
the  pale  boy,  on  the  following  day,  iiith  a quivering  lip, 
as  he  performed  the  same  office. 

“No,”  was  the  answer.  “I  was  busy;  but  I will  to- 
day.” 

“God  help  my  poor  mother!”  murmured  the  bo_y,  ga- 
zing listlessly  on  the  cent  Mr.  Inkliii  laid  in  his  hand. 

The  boy  went  home.  He  ran  to  the  hungi-y  children 
with  the  loaf  of  bread  he  had  earned  by  brushing  the  gen- 
tlemen’s coats  at  the  hotel.  They  shouted  with  joy,  and 
his  mother  held  out  her  emaciated  hand  for  a portion, 
while  a sickly  smile  flitted  across  her  face. 

“Mother,  dear,”  said  the  boy,  “Mr.  Inklin  thinks  he 
can  get  me  the  place,  and  I shall  have  three  meals  a day 
— only  think,  mother,  three  meals  ! — and  it  won’t  take 
three  minutes  to  run  homo  and  share  it  with  you.” 

The  morning  came;  and  the  boy’s  voice  trembled  with 
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eagerness,  as  he  asked  Mr.  Inklin  if  he  had  applied  for 
the  place. 

“ Not  yet,”  said  the  man  of  leisure,  “but  there  is  time 
enough.” 

The  cent  that  morning  was  wet  with  tears. — Another 
morning  arrived. 

“ It  is  very  thoughtless  in  the  boy  to  be  so  late,”  said 
Mr.  Inklin.  “Not  a soul  here  to  brush  my  coat!” 

The  child  came  at  length,  his  face  swollen  with  weeping. 

“ I am  son-y  to  disappoint  yon,”  said  the  man  of  leisure, 

“but  the  place  in  Mr.  C ’s  store  was  taken  up 

yesterday.” 

The  boy  stopped  brushing,  and  burst  afresh  into  tears. 
“I  don’t  cai'e  now,”  said  he,  sobbing,  “we  maj'  as  well 
staiwe.  Mother  is  dead!” 

The  man  of  leisure  was  shocked,  and  he  gave  the  pale 
boy  a dollai"! — New  York  Paper. — [What  a moral  is  here  !] 

Maxims  of  Life. — Diet  is  the  sheet  anchor  on  which 
those  who  wish  to  prevent  disease  must  depend. 

Red-fleshed  meats  are  the  most  easy  of  digestion,  viz  : — 
venison,  game,  mutton,  beef,  and  the  flesh,  not  the  fat  and 
skin,  of  the  duck  and  goose.  Salted  meats  are  inadmissi- 
ble. Veal  is  improper,  on  account  of  the  sugar  of  milk 
which  it  contains  turning  rapidly  into  fermentation ; pork, 
because  of  the  excess  of  fat  which  is  mixed  with  it.  Fish 
is  not  so  wholesome  as  meat,  from  its  proneness  to  putre- 
faction j but  of  fish  the  most  digestible  are,  whiting,  perch, 
flounders,  smelts,  skate,  haddock,  turbot,  and  soles ; the 
next,  heiTings,  mackerel,  salmon,  and  eels ; and  the  most 
pernicious  are  shell-fish.  Fish  is  better  when  boiled  than 
when  fried,  and  roast  meat  is  preferable  to  boiled. 

One  of  the  evils  of  riches  is,  that  they  enable  the  pos- 
sessor to  set  at  nought  the  suggestions  of  the  diflerent 
seasons  in  the  choice  of  food;  the  artificial  habit  of  using 
an  unvarying  diet,  which  this  power  affords,  forms  one 
“ source  of  both  hereditary  disease  and  of  enfeebled 
progeny.” 
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Mode  of  Securhiff  Water-pipes  against  Frost. — During  tlie 
late  frost  (1837,  38,)  almost  every  family  in  England  has 
suffered  from  an  evil  which  might  have  been  very  nearly, 
if  not  entfrely,  prevented  by  a very  simple  precaution,  and 
at  very  inconsiderable  cost.  I refer  to  the  freezing  of 
water-pipes.  On  the  retiim  of  mild  weather,  the  pipes  in 
most  cases  have  biu'st,  and  great  injury  has  been  done  to 
"property  and  health.  If  the  water-pipes  had  been  enclo- 
sed in  pipes  or  cases,  and  suiTOimded  two  inches,  or  even 
one  inch,  by  saw-dust,  coal-ashes,  or  better  still,  powdered 
charcoal  (which  is  one  of  the  best  non-conductors  we  know,) 
the  water  in  the  pipes  would  have  retained  its  temperature, 
and  the  inconvenience  complained  of  could  not  have 
taken  place.  There  would  also  be  this  additional  advan- 
tage, that  in  summer  the  water  would  not  be  (as  most  of 
the  London  water  is)  tepid  when  drawn  from  the  pipe. 

Nelson’s  Personal  Appearance. — “ I had  the  watch  on 
deck,"  said  Prince  William  Henry  (his  late  Majesty) 
“ when  Captain  Nelson,  of  the  Albemarle,  came  alongside 
in  his  barge;  he  appeared  to  be  the  merest  boy  of  a cap- 
tain I ever  beheld,  and  his  di-ess  was  worthy  of  notice. 
He  had  on  a full-laced  uniform;  his  lank  unpowdered 
hair  was  tied  in  a stiff  Hessian  tail  of  extraordinary 
length ; the  old-fashioned  flaps  of  his  waistcoat  added  to 
the  general  quaintness  of  his  figure,  and  produced  an  ap- 
pearance which  paidicularly  attracted  my  notice,  for  I had 
never  seen  anything  like  it  before,  nor  could  I imagine 
who  he  was  or  what  he  came  about.  My  doubts  were, 
however,  removed,  when  Lord  Hood  introduced  me  to  him. 
There  was  something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  his  address 
and  conversation,  and  an  enthusiasm  when  speaking  on 
professional  subjects,  which  showed  that  he  was  no  com- 
mon being.” — Naval  Keepsake. 

“ Nobodics." — A “Nobody"  is  known  by  the  meek, 
subdued,  ever-smUing  visage,  which  has  poverty  and  gen- 
tility stamped  on  every  feature.  It  is  he  who  spealis  under 
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his  breath,  and  fears  to  offend  servants  j who  never,  even 
at  an  inn,  has  the  privilege  of  swearing  at  the  waiters,  or 
playing  the  “ Stout  Gentleman.”  It  is  he  who  is  sent  for 
at  a moment’s  notice,  to  make  up  a rubber,  or  complete  a 
quadi’ille  set;  he  who  in  parties  is  expected  to  form  a 
“ third  estate  ” between  the  footman  and  the  company ; — 
who  is  to  praise  every  thing,  and  assist  every  one  to  re- 
freshments without  being  pressed  to  “ take  care  of  him- 
self ; — who  beholds  the  beauties  afar  off,  and  is  considered 
the  stock-property  of  ladies  too  old,  or  too  young,  or  too 
ugly  to  be  desirable  parbiers  for  “ any  other  man.”  He 
it  is  who  picks  up  fans,  and  receives  no  thanks ; — who 
fetches  a belle’s  shawl,  and  yet  is  not  privileged  to  throw 
it  over  her  shoulders ; — who  utters  sweet  nothings  to 
“ desperate  thirty-six,”  and  even  then  is  fro^vned  upon ; — 
who  migrates  from  the  ball  to  the  card-table,  from  the  card- 
table  to  the  supper-room,  handing  and  helping,  serving 
and  sympathising,  till  ready  to  faint ; and  at  last  hears  all 
his  pai'tners  commiserated  for  having  received  attention 
from  “Nobody — only  so  and  so  ! ” Alas!  alas  I how  many 
times,  during  mj^  existence  as  a“  nobod  v,”  did  I wish  that 
somebody  would  shoot  mo  ; I was  too  subdued  to  think  of 
doing  it  for  myself ! Again,  it  is  the  nobody  who  is  the 
comer  man  at  dinner  tables;  or  else,  carver  of  the  deli- 
cacy for  which  every  one  is  sure  to  apply.  It  is  he  who  is 
expected  to  “ iirefer  ” port  to  claret,  and  sherrj’-  to  cham- 
pagne ; and  whose  bumpers  may  even  then  show  day-light 
without  excitiug  opposition.  His  are  the  questions  which 
no  one  answers ; and  his  answers  no  one  ever  hears.  His 
are  the  assertions  that  every  one  contradicts,  and  his  the 
opinions  that  everj'  one  despises. — Who  would  be  a 
“ NOBODY  f” 

Prejudice. — Prejudice  may  be  compared  to  a misty 
morning  in  October.  A man  goes  forth  to  an  eminence ; 
he  sees,  at  the  summit  of  a neighboring  hiU,  a figure, 
apparently  of  a gigantic  stature — for  such  the  imperfect 
medium  through  which  he  is  viewed  would  make  him 
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appear;  they  dra'iv  still  nearer,  and  the  extraordinary 
object  is  gradually  but  insensibly  diminished ; at  last  they 
meet,  and  the  person  he  had  taken  for  a monster  proves 
to  be  his  own  brotlier. 

Dr.  Parr. — The  rudeness  of  Dr.  Parr  to  ladies  was 
sometimes  extreme.  To  a lady  who  had  ventured  to  op- 
pose him  with  more  warmth  of  temper  than  cogency  of 
reasoning,  and  who  aftei’wards  apologised  for  herself  by 
saying  “ that  it  is  the  privilege  of  women  to  talk  non- 
sense”— “No,  Madam,”  replied  Dr.  Parr,  “it  is  not  their 
privilege,  but  their  infinnity : ducks  would  walk  if  they 
could;  but  Nature  suffers  them  only  to  waddle.” 

Parting. — There  is  something  in  parting  that  softens 
the  heart ; — it  is  as  if  we  had  never  felt  how  unutterably 
dear  a beloved  object  could  be,  till  we  are  about  to  lose  it 
for  ever. 

Paumbroking. — Pawnbrokers  are  allowed  to  take  2o£  per- 
cent per  annum,  besides  the  allowarrce  for  duplicate 
tickets.  This  is  orr  the  srrpposition  that  the  pledge  is  not 
redeemed  before  the  exphation  of  a inorrth,  but  the  prac- 
tice is  other-wise,  as  the  most  distr-ossed  persons  freqrrently 
redeem  the  pledges  within  the  week.  It  is  a commorr 
habit  to  deposit  some  article  of  apparel  on  the  Monday 
morniirg,  which  is  redeemed  on  Saturday  night,  to  enable 
the  individual  to  make  a decent  appearance  orr  the  sabbath; 
and  many  articles  are  pawrred  on  Saturday  monring  to 
enable  the  laboring  poor  to  purchase  irr  the  early  market, 
and  redeem  them  again  on  receiving  their  wages  at  night, 
by  which  means  they  avoid  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
from  hucksters,  at  rright,  at  higher-  pr-ices;  but  as  the  lowest 
charge  of  interest  by  that  Act  (arrd  the  amendment  thereof, 
28th  George  III.,  c.  29)  is  for  a month,  arrd  as  it  is  the 
habit  to  redeem  within  the  week — the  charge,  inclirding  the 
price  of  the  duplicate  (without  calculating  compoirrrd  in- 
terest, or  the  interest  on  a shilling  where  only  a fractional 
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Xiart  is  given,  and  for  whicli  interest  is  charged  as  if  the 
entire  shilling  had  been  lent)  will  amount,  in  the  cases  of 
those  in  the  gi’eatest  want,  to  6501.  jier  cent,  per  annum, 
and  thus  for  every  1001.  lent  by  the  pawnbrokers  in 
shilling  loans,  redeemed  in  the  week,  at  compound  interest, 
will  amount  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  45,6901.  7s.  0:| 
in  one  year,  which  might  by  law  be  taken  from  the  poor- 
est and  most  wi'etched  class.  One  shilling  lent  and  re- 
ceived m the  week  by  a pawnbroker,  pays  the  same  as  if 
for  a month,  viz : — One  shilling  per  week,  one  halfpenny 
interest,  and  one  iienny  for  the  dujilicate,  is  1^.  per  week, 
6d.  per  month,  6s.  6d.  jier  year.  One  pound  lent  in 
shillings  pays  tenpence  interest,  and  Is.  8d.  for  duplicates, 
is  2s.  6d.  per  week,  10s.  per  month,  61.  10s.  per  year. 
One  hundred  pounds  lent  in  shillings  pays  four  pounds 
thi'ee  shillings  and  fourpence  interest,  and  eight  pounds 
six  shillings  and  eightpence  duplicates,  is  121.  10s.  per 
week,  501.  per  month,  6501.  per  year. 

Qualijicalions  for  a Young  Ladg  “coming  out.” — When 
your  daughters  can  translate  “ Comment  vous  porlez  vous  ? 
and  interlai’d  their  conversation,  after  the  mode  of  gover- 
nesses, with  inteijections  in  that  tongue — when  they  can 
sing  the  words  of  an  Italian  song,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  do  not  comprehend,  and  strum  a tune  out  of  time, — 
it  is  a certain  proof  of  a fashionable  education,  and  that 
they  ai'e  ripe  for  society.  Proclaim  them,  at  once,  adepts  in 
tasteful  acquirements,  and  cut  all  who  -will  not  implicitly 
credit  your  lie. 

Recollections  of  Childhood. — How  indistinct  and  imper- 
fect are  our  recollections  of  childhood!  When  we  at- 
tempt to  retrace  the  incidents  of  that  jieriod,  we  lose  our- 
selves in  a range  of  associations  and  remembrances;  ’tis 
like  looking  from  a mountain-top  over  the  misty  vale 
below.  There  are  numberless  objects  before  us,  but  they 
are  only  to  be  discovered  in  parts;  we  ai’e  dazzled  with 
indistinctness;  and  indeed  it  may  almost  be  doubted  whe- 
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ther  we  have  any  real  recollections  of  what  we  were  in  the 
bloom  of  childhood.  We  are  accustomed  to  observe  the 
habits  of  children  around  us;  and,  therefore,  naturally 
conclude  they  are  but  such  as  ours  were,  in  their  stage  of 
existence.  Thus  we  fancy  we  remember  the  time,  when 
we  were  fond  of  dabbling  in  a puddle,  or  putting  a shell 
to  our  ear,  and  listening  to  its  sea-roar!  We  love  to 
fancy  ourselves  humming  away  at  a sunny  window,  riding 
a family  dog  down  the  gi-een-plotted  garden,  or  creeping 
along  to  put  salt  on  spaiTows’  tails.  All  this,  ridiculous  as 
it  noio  is,  frequently  suggests  itself  to  our  memories,  when 
we  survej^  the  reveMes  of  children,  and  seem  to  recollect 
our  feats  and  adventures. 

Shakiny  Carpets. — This  is  not  half  so  innocent  a thing 
as  it  looks.  There  may  be  no  gi'eat  hann  in  the  shaking, 
but  the  foleliny  is  a very  insidious  process.  So  long  as  the 
shaking  lasts,  and  the  tivo  parlies  are  kept  the  cai'pet’s- 
length  apai’t,  it  is  as  innocent  an  amusement  as  can  be  de- 
vised; but,  when  the  folding  begins,  and  the  distance  'be- 
tween them  gets  gradually  lessened  from  one-half  its 
length  to  a quarter,  and  then  to  an  eighth,  and  tlien  to  a 
sixteenth,  and  then  to  a thirty -second,  if  the  carpet  be 
long  enough,  it  becomes  dangerous.  We  do  not  know,  to 
a nicety,  how  so  many  pieces  of  cai'pet  were  formed, 
but  we  can  venture  to  state  that  as  many  pieces  as  there 
were,  so  many  times  did  Sam  kiss  the  pretty  housemaid. — 
Pickwick. 

Taking  a Drop. — Mrs.  Weller  was  not  behind-hand  in 
doing  justice  to  the  composition.  The  good  lady  began 
by  protesting  that  she  couldn’t  touch  a drop — then  took 
a small  drop — then  a large  drop — aqd  then  a great  many 
drops ; and  her  feelings  being  of  the  nature  of  those  sub- 
stances which  are  powerfully  acted  upon  by  the  applica- 
tion of  strong  waters,  she  dropped  a tear  with  every  drop 
of  negus,  ana  so  got  on  melting  the  feelings  down,  until, 
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ill  lengtli,  slie  had  arrived  at  a very  pathetic  and  decent 
pitch  of  misery. — Boz.  . 

A Washing-day. — There  is  something  forbidding  to  a 
man,  in  every  circumstance  connected  u-ith  washing.  The 
sound  of  “washing-day”  is  as  unpleasant  to  the  feelings, 
as  a cold  oblique  gust  of  wind  is  to  the  person,  from  a 
half-opened  door.  On  a washing-day,  there  seems  to  be 
u complete  family  revolution.  All  the  male  part  become 
awfully  unimportant;  the  servants  assume  magisterial  airs, 
and  the  very  cat  frisks  about  with  an  insulting  indepen- 
dence of  tail.  Then  for  those  gawky  deal-machine,s, 
called  “ clothes’-horses,  sh'addyng  before  the  kitchen  fire- 
place with  the  most  tyrannical  monopoly — what  husband 
will  peep  into  a kitchen  when  they  ai’e  there  But  this  is 
all  repaid  by  a glance  at  the  linen-cleaning  dames  them- 
selves, while  they  are  perched  round  their  tea-table.  At 
tills  time,  there  is  much  serious  colloquial  business  trans- 
acted. The  eldest  of  the  three  generally  leads  the  way, 
while  her  coddled  fingers  are  mdustriously  entwining  the 
handle  of  the  tea-pot.  Tea  speedily  inspires  their  tongues 
into  a brisk  exertion,  and  then,  woe  be  to  the  family  affairs 
of  their  employers,  if  they  be  not  in  a prosperous  condition! 
Each  of  them  is  a Mrs.  Isaiah  with  respect  to  future  events; 
and  there  is  not  a house  in  the  neighborliood  but  is 
criticised  with  much  grave  assurance  and  severity.  Being 
old,  they  do  not  altogether  approve  of  the  fine  ribbons,  and 
cups  of  the  young  buxom  housemaid ; while  one  smoothes 
her  woollen  apron,  and  exclaims,  “Dear  me!  to  be  sure, 
how  times  be  a-halteriug!” — During  the  last  cup,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  day’s  labor  is  discussed : respecting  their  indus- 
try, there  is  an  undivided  opinion;  and  now  they  settle 
their  spoons  in  their  cups,  put  on  their  washing-house 
bonnets,  and  waddle  away,  highly  satisfied  with  their  meal 
— aud  themselves ! 
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TO  THE  READEH. 


Some  twenty  thousand  individuals  having  pa- 
tronised this  little  volume,  1 consider  my  claims  to 
public  favor  firmly  established ; and  I sincerely  trust 
that  those  who  have  learnt  by  my  instructions  how 
to  ‘ cut,’  will  feel  inclined  to  ‘ come  again,’  and 
bring  their  friends  with  them, — for  selfishness  ill 
becomes  a ‘ Knight  of  the  Knife  and  Fork.’ 

My  opinion  still  remains  unchanged.  I feel  that 
in  addressing  myself  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of 
the  Art  of  Carving,  I address  myself  to  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  empire ! For  who  can  say  that, 
within  the  circle  of  his  own  acquaintance,  he  does 
not  know  many  who  can  neither  cut  up  a fowl,  a 
duck,  or  even  a haunch  of  mutton,  without  lace- 
rating it  in  so  horrible  a manner,  as  to  make  the 
company  stare  till  their  faces  are  red — as  a quarter 
of  beef? 

'I'o  obviate  this  unpardonable  ignorance  has  been 
my  endejivor;  and  I dare  venture  to  atfirin,  that 
with  the  variety  of  instructions  herein  contained. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


aided  by  the  graphic  illustration  of  Mr.  Bonner,  a 
person  may  learn  to  pounce  upon  the  tid-bits  of  any 
article  of  food  in  a moment  of  time,  and  thus  qua- 
lify himself  for  a first-rate  situation  as  Carver  to  an 
Alderman  ; an  ofiice  hitherto  by  the  way,  perfectly 
unknown ! — A lady,  too,  may  now  stand  some  chance 
of  getting  helped  to  the  legitimate  wing  of  a fowl, 
without  receiving  in  its  stead  the  stump  of  the 
wiug — part  of  the  thigh — and  a dislocated  neck- 
bone  ! 

In  fine,  all  who  would  learn  perfectly  the  whole 
Art  of  Carving,  have  only  to  read — mark — learn — 
and  inwardly  digest  the  simple  directions  that  I have 
laid  down  for  their  instruction. 

Rules  for  behavior  at  the  dinner-table — though 
absolutely  necessary  to  be  observed — cannot,  consis- 
tently, be  introduced  in  this  place.  1 beg,  therefore, 
to  refer  the  reader  to  “ Kidd's  Practical  Hints  on 
the  Science  of  Etiquette,"  in  which  he  will  find  every 
necessary  observance  in  Polite  and  Fashionable 
Life,  fully  detailed.  It  is  the  only  practical  work 
on  the  subject,  published. 
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KIDD’S 


PRACTICAL  HINTS 

FOR  THE  USE  OF 

YOUNG  CAEVEES. 


Carving  is  an  Ait  that  requires  much  manual  dexterity, 
and  as  it  is  an  art  to  which  many  an  exalted  genius  never 
could  attain*  (because  he  had  not  my  book  for  his  guid- 
ance !),  I shall  be  very  explicit  on  every  branch  of  the 
Science,  with  a view  to  immortalise  myself  in  succeeding 
generations. 

To  understand  then,  thoroughly,  the  “ Divine  Art  of 
Carving,”  four  things  only,  are  essential, — Patience,  Con- 
fidence, Practice,  and  a Carving-knife  as  sharp  as  a Lawyer’s 
eye.  Your  instruments  must  be  light,  of  a moderate  size, 
and  well-tempered  withal. 

An  elegant  Carver,  be  it  observed,  need  not  possess  Her- 
culean strength — the  most  adroit  being  frequently  men  of 
diminutive  size,  and  little  muscle. 

Occasionally,  some  little  strength  is  required ; but,  in 
general,  address  will  accomplish  what  physical  force  never 
could  effect.  A good  carver  is  sure  to  be  a general  favorite  ; 
though  he  is,  sometimes,  to  be  greatly  feared.  Knowing, 
as  he  necessarily  must,  the  anatomy  of  every  animal,  and 
where  to  find  the  most  delicious  tid-bits,  he  is  equally 
skilled  in  finding  out  the  most  unsavory  morsels ; and,  if 
he  chance  to  owe  a grudge  to  any  of  the  assembled  guests 


* Montaione,  among  his  many  imperfections,  thus  laments  his 
sins  of  ignorance  : ''  I cannot,”  says  he,  " handsomely  fold  up  a 
letter,  nor  could  1 ever  make  a pen,  or  carve  at  table,  worth  a pin," 
— Lamentable  confession  ! 
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— w/la^  ail  opportunity  has  he  for  revenge!  I have  seen  more 
instances  than  one,  where  this  lextalionis  has  been  brought 
into  full  force — much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  disappointed 
epicure. 

As  it  is  delightful  for  a man  to  have  his  (epicurean)  foes 
in  his  own  power,  and  to  be  able  to  punish  them  ad  libitum, 
I have  endeavored,  in  the  following  pages,  to  lay  down  such 
simple  rules  as  cannot  fail  to  bring  about  the  desired  end. 
I shall  commence  with  carving,  or  rather  'helping’ 

FISH. 


Salmon. 


Here  is  a piece  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  a large  fish, 
which  is  reckoned  the  choicest.  The  fish-slice  must  be  put 
in  requisition, — for  the  thick  and  lean  parts,  from  A to  n ; 
for  the  thin  and  fat  parts,  from  C to  D.  The  skin  musl  be 
cut  through  in  both  cases,  and  left  adhering  to  the  pieces 
when  transferred  to  the  plate.  A slice  of  each  should  be 
given,  unless  a wish  be  expressed  to  the  contrary. 

When  a salmon  is  served  whole,  cut  the  thickest  parts  for 
the  lean,  and  the  thinnest  for  the  fat  ; always  taking  care 
to  ‘ work’  towards  the  head,  the  tail  being  less  savory. 
When  the  fish  is  very  thick,  the  fish-slice  should  not  be  suf- 
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fered  to  penetrate  to  the  bone,  as,  from  the  richness  of  the 
salmon,  the  flesh  near  the  hone  is  generally  discolored. 

Turbot  I 


The  prime  parts  of  a Turbot  are  those  nearest  the  mid- 
dle; though  the  whole  of  the  under  side,  as  above  repre- 
sented, is  ‘ fine  eating.’  Insert  the  fish-slice  at  A,  and  di- 
vide the  flesh  by  carrying  it  as  far  as  B.  After  helping  the 
under  part  as  far  as  it  will  go  round  ; if  more  be  required, 
lift  up  the  back-bone  with  a fork — it  being  very  difficult  to 
dissever — and  with  the  fish-slice,  separate  a portion  of  the 
upper  side.  This,  though  not  so  delicate  as  the  other,  is 
more  solid,  and  by  some  persons  is  preferred.  The  fins  are 
reckoned  a delicacy  ; if,  therefore,  you  have  a favorite  at 
table,  avail  yourself  of  this  hint,  and  thus  evince  your 
science  and  attention. — This  is  one  of  my  maxims. 


Soles,  Brill,  Whiting,  Haddock,  &to. 

are  so  easily  carved,  that  a separate  notice  of  them  would 
be  superfluous,  especially  after  the  instructions  given  for 
helping  Mackerel  and  Turbot. 
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Cod’s  Head  and  Shoulders. 


When  in  proper  season,  this  is  reckoned  a choice  dish. 
The  prime  parts  are  to  be  found  about  the  back-bone  and 
shoulders.  About  the  head,  also,  are  some  delicate  ‘ pick- 
ings.’ The  jelly  part  lies  round  the  jaw-bone,  and,  with 
some,  is  accounted  a luxury.  Previous  to  helping,  make 
an  incision  from  A to  c.  Then  cut  slices  from  a to  b,  and 
c to  D,  (one  of  each),  giving,  with  each  plate,  a portion  of 
the  sound,  which  may  be  found  by  introducing  a table-spoon 
into  the  under  part  of  the  fish  between  b and  d. 

Mackerel. 


Introduce  the  fish-slice  at  A,  and  carry  it  down  in  a straight 
line  as  far  as  b,  towards  the  end  of  the  tail.  In  helping. 
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never  venture  nearer  the  head  of  the  fish  than  A ; all  be- 
yond, being  discolored,  and  of  an  ill-flavor.  The  thickest 
part,  next  the  head,  is  the  choicest ; and  when  half  a side  is 
served,  always  give  the  thick  in  preference  to  the  thin.  As 
there  are  many  fancies  respecting  the  roe,  enquiry  should 
be  made  as  to  choice.  The  male  has  a soft  roe— that  of 
the  female  is  hard.  The  roe  may  be  found  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  belly,  between  A and  b. 


POULTRY. 


[front  view.] 

The  proper  way  to  carve  a fowl  is,  to  place  it  on  a plate 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection.  The  fork  should  then  be 
inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  breast,  and  the  knife  intro- 
duced at  A,  making  a slight  incision  (to  show  the  plan  of 
attack)  as  far  as  C.  This  done,  endeavor  to  hit  the  joint 
A,  with  the  edge  of  the  knife,  and  carry  it  through  dextrously, 
as  far  as  b ; giving  a slight  jerk  with  the  wrist,  and  at  the 
same  time  turning  the  blade — this  should  cause  the  dismem- 
berment of  a wing.  A leg  must  next  be  amputated.  This 

B 
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may  be  effected  by  inserting  your  knife  under  it  at  b,  and 
cutting  downwards  as  far  as  c,  giving  the  blade  a sudden 
turn  as  before.  The  fowl  must  now  be  turned,  and  an 
operation,  similar  to  the  foregoing,  performed,  on  its  two 
remaining  limbs,  great  care  being  taken  to  cut  the  wings  as 
handsome  as  possible  ; which,  by  following  my  directions 
exactly,  may  be  accomplished  with  little  difficulty.  The 
merry-thought  must  next  be  cut  olF  at  D,  by  inserting  the 
knife  carefully,  as  in  the  straight  line,  and  bending  it  back. 


A Fowl,  (Roasted.) 


[back  view.] 


The  neck-bones,  e to  o,  must  now  be  taken  off,  by  put- 
ting the  prongs  of  your  fork  through  each,  and  wrenching 
it  up  carefully,  with  a view  not  to  break  it.  The  breast 
should  next  be  separated  from  the  back,  by  cutting  through 
the  sides  of  the  fowl.  The  back  may  be  cut  up  by  follow- 
ing the  lines  G — f,  and  H,  H ; the  two  side-bones,  which 
lie  on  each  side  of  H,  will  then  be  parted,  without  any  fur- 
ther trouble.  The  three  disjointed  members  on  the  dish, 
represent  a leg — a neck-bone — and  a wing. 
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A Fowl,  (Boiled.j 


First,  remove  the  wing,  A to  B ; next,  the  leg,  b to  C, — 
firmly  fixing  the  fork  in  the  sinews,  and  wrenching  the 
joint  from  the  socket ; then  the  merry-thought  D.  In 
every  other  respect,  follow  the  directions  given  under  the 
head  of  Roast  Fowl, 


A Turkey,  (BoiledJ 


The  anatomy  of  a Turkey  is  so  closely  allied  to  that  of 
a fowl,  that  the  instructions  given  under  the  head  of 
Boiled  Fowl  will  be  found  amply  sufficient.  A Turkey 
being  the  much  larger  bird  of  the  two,  some  delicate 
slices  may  be  cut  from  the  breast ; which  will  of  coarse  bo 
handed  to  the  ladies. 

B 2 
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A Turkey,  f'Roasted.) 


The  first  place  to  claim  acquaintance  with  this  melan- 
choly bird,  which  has  no  merry-thought,  is  the  breast,  from 
which  thin  slices  should  be  cut ; but  as  these  will  be  bare- 
ly sufficient  to  supply  the  ladies,  the  remainder  of 
the  bird  must  be  carved  precisely  as  I have  recommended 
in  the  case  of  a Roast  Fowl,  though  it  will  require  more 
muscular  strength.  The  prime  parts  are  the  breast,  wings, 
and  neck-bones.  The  drumsticks  should  be  helped  last — 
unless  •preferred  sooner ! The  stuffing,  or  forced-meat,  will 
be  found  under  the  breast,  and  should  be  cut  in  slices  and 
helped  with  it. 


A Goose- 


Having  cut  some  slices  from  off  the  breast,  A to  B,  the 
legs  must  be  next  removed  ; which  may  be  done  by  cutting 
in  the  direction  of  D e o, — then  the  wings,  from  c to  D ; 
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and  the  merry-thought,  l to  H.  The  apron  must  now  be 
displaced,  according  to  the  slope  indicated  by  F eg.  Un- 
der this,  the  seasoning  will  be  found,  part  of  which  must 
be  served  with  every  plate. 

The  easiest  way  to  take  off  the  wings,  is,  to  insert  the 
fork  in  the  small  end  of  the  pinion,  and  press  it  close  to 
the  body  ; then  put  in  the  knife  and  divide  the  joint  down. 

Beside  the  wings,  there  are  two  side-bones,  which 
should  be  taken  off ; as,  also,  the  back,  and  lower  side- 
bones  ; but  the  breast  and  the  thighs,  divided  from  the 
drum-sticks,  are  reckoned  the  finest  and  most  delicate 
pieces.  The  rump,  or  ‘ latter  end,’  is,  by  some,  counted 
a luxury,  and  when  devilled  with  pepper  and  salt,  is  a very 
savory  morgeau.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Parson’s  Nose. 

A Green  Goose 

should  be  carved  precisely  similar  to  the  foregoing ; but, 
as  few  slices  can  be  taken  from  the  breast,  it  must  be  entirely 
cut  up,  before  attempting  to  help  it  round. 


A Duck'. 


First,  cut  some  slices  from  the  breast,  A to  b.  Then  re- 
move the  leg,  D to  E ; the  wing,  c to  D ; the  merry-thought, 
o to  F.  The  seasoning,  as  in  a goose,  will  bo  found  under 
the  flap.  Then  turn  the  bird,  and  perform  a similar  opera- 
tion on  the  leg  and  wing  of  the  opposite  side. 

c 3 
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Pigeons. 


If  Pigeons  are  very  large  and  fine,  they  may  be  carved 
like  fowls;  but  the  usual  way  is  to  divide  them.  Insert 
the  knife  at  A ; and  cut  in  the  direction  of  A b, — A c. 
Divide  these  two  portions  into  four  pieces,  which  will 
afford  four  persons,  each  a taste, — and  that  is  all. 


GAME, 


A Haunch  of  Venison. 


Make  an  incision  to  the  hone,  in  the  straight  line  A. 
Next,  introduce  the  knife''at  c,  and  cut  completely  through 
as  far  as  D.  Turn  the  broadest  part  of  the  joint  towards 
you,  and  cut  slices  from  each  side  alternately.  They  should 
be  cut  thin.  The  fat  (a  principal  consideration)  lies  chiefly 
on  the  left  side.  If  you  hack  such  a joint  as  this,  trans- 
portation would  be  far  too  light  a punishment  for  you! 
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Venison  should  always  be  served  on  hot-water-dishes ; 
if  not,  hot  plates  are  indispensably  necessary. 


A Hare. 


After  cutting  a few  slices  out  of  the  back,  on  either  side, 
A to  B ; pass  the  point  of  the  knife  under  the  shoulder,  at 
c,  and  cut  down  as  far  as  the  rump,  on  one  side;  then  re- 
peat a similar  operation  on  the  other.  Next  take  off  the 
shoulders,  in  the  direction  of  C AD,  and  separate  the  legs 
from  the  body.  The  back-bone  should  now  be  cut  through 
in  three  places  (see  the  marked  lines).  The  stuffing,  part 
of  which  should  be  given  with  every  plate  served,  will  be 
found  inside.  After  the  back,  the  legs  should  be  helped  ; 
the  shoulders  not  being  so  savory.  The  ears  should  be  cut 
off  at  the  roots.  By  some,  they  are  reckoned  a luxury ; as 
are,  also,  the  head  and  brains.  To  divide  the  head,  insert 
the  point  of  your  knife  at  the  top,  and  cut  it  through,  down 
to  the  nose. 

Sometimes,  a hare  is  boned  before  it  is  sent  to  table,  and 
this  saves  an  inexperienced  carver  an  ‘immensity  of  pot- 
ter,’— as  Mrs.  Butler,  the  American  libeller,  would  say. 
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A Pheasant. 


A few  slices  may  be  obtained  from  the  breast,  A to  B,  which 
should  be  cut  lihe  that  of  a duck.  Fix  your  fork  in  the 
middle  of  the  breast  ; take  off  the  wing  at  c to  D ; and  the 
leg  at  D to  E,  performing  a like  operation  on  the  opposite 
side  ; then  remove  the  merry-thought  o P,  and  the  remain- 
der, consisting  of  neck-bones,  side-bones,  &c.,  according 
to  the  directions  given  under  the  head  of  a Roasted  Fowl. 


A Partridge. 


The  breast,  wings,  and  merry-thought,  are  the  most  de- 
licate parts  ; and  should  always  be  reserved  for  the  fair  sex, 
who,  in  courtesy,  should  always  be  helped  first. 

This,  too,  like  the  preceding,  is  carved  similar  to  a fowl. 
The  legs  and  wings  should  be  taken  off,  in  the  direction  A 
to  B ; and  the  merry-thought,  d to  c.  The  prime  parts 
are  the  wings,  breast,  and  merry-thought. 
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Woodcocks,  Grouse,  and  Snipes, 

are  carved  much  like  the  preceding — excepting  that  the 
latter,  (a  Snipe)  being,  at  most,  only  two  bites,  should  be 
cut  directly  in  halves,  and  instantly  swallowed  quite  hot. 

A Rabbit, ((Roasted.) 


The  anatomy  of  this  animal  precisely  resembles  that  of  a 
hare,  and  it  should  be  carved  in  like  manner.  When  the 
legs,  &c.,  are  divided  from  the  body,  the  latter  should  be 
cut  up  into  two  or  three  pieces,  according  to  its  size.  The 
head  must  be  cut  in  half,  but  not  given  to  any  of  the  com- 
pany at  table,  unless  it  be  especially  asked  for.  With 
some  few,  it  is  esteemed  a delicacy. 

A Rabbit,  (Boiled.) 


This  is  carved  like  the  preceding,  and  generally  eaten 
with  onion  sauce.  The  middle  piece  of  the  back  is  the 
nicest  part ; then,  the  remainder  of  the  back, — legs, — rump, 
.r-shoulders,  &c. 
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JOINTS. 


A Sirloin  of  Beef. 


The  best  method  of  attack  on  this  good  Old  English 
joint,  is  to  commence  cutting  in  the  direction  of  b to  A,  in 
long  slices;  by  which  means,  the  fat  will  be  given  with  the 
lean.  Some,  bad  carvers,  cut  it  across;  but  this  spoils  the 
taste, — it  is  like  cutting  a cucumber  at  the  wrong  end, 
which  makes  it  bitter  all  the  way  through  ! An  epicure 
will  always  commence  with  the  under  part  (see  straight 
line,  c,)  and  will  never  cut  any  where  else,  till  it  is  all  gone. 
It  is  unquestionably  the  tenderest  part  of  the  joint,  and, 
round  it,  is  concealed  some  delicious  tender  fat.  This 
joint  affords  some  ‘pretty  pickings.’ 

Riba  of  Beef 

should  be  carved  the  same  way  as  a Sirloin — always  com- 
mencing at  the  thinnest  part  of  the  joint.  The  meat,  be- 
yond the/our<li  rib,  is  not  so  tender  as  the  other  parts,  and 
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is  therefore  called,  by  professed  cooks, — the  chuck, — ^or 
inferior  end. 


An  Aitoh-Bone  of  Beef. 


Place  the  joint  before  you,  as  in  the  picture  ; cut  off  an 
entire  round  from  b to  A,  which  place  on  a separate  dish, 
and  then  help  the  company  to  thin  slices  from  off  the  joint. 
The  solid  fat  will  be  found  at  D ; the  softer,  marrowy  fat, 
at  c.  No  water  should  be  put  in  the  dish,  as  the  gravy 
which  will  flow  from  the  first  incision  made  by  the  knife, 
will  be  amply  sufficient.  The  top  skewer,  which  should  be 
of  silver,  or  plated,  may  be  withdrawn  after  the  first  five  or 
si.v  persons  have  been  served, — if  the  company  be  nu- 
merous. 


A Round  of  Beef 

is  caired  much  like  the  last,  (observe  only,  that  a thick 
slice  should  be  first  cut  off,  and  laid  aside  ; it  being  very 
hard,)  and  is  reckoned  so  easy  an  undertaking,  that  a tyro 
may  help  it  with  much  credit  to  himself.  It  only  requires 
a long  sharp  knife,  and  a moderately  steady  hand.  The 
slices  should  be  cut  as  thin  as  possible. 
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A Tongue. 


The  proper  mode  of  cutting  a tongue,  is,  nearly  through 
the  middle ; A to  B.  The  knife  must  not  penetrate  very 
deep,  nor  the  slices  be  cut  very  thick,  or  the  tongue  will 
not  go  far,  in  a large  party.  Cut  from  both  sides  alter- 
nately. If /at  be  required,  it  must  be  cut  from  under  the 
Tongue. 


A Saddle  of  Mutton.  < 


This  is  a joint  fit  for  an  Alderman.  To  carve  it  wor- 
thily, make  an  incision  across  the  tail,  over  the  letter  A, 
and  insert  your  knife  at  B,  cutting  through  in  the  direction 
of  B to  A,  being  careful  to  avoid  the  bone  which  runs  along 
the  middle  of  the  joint.  The  lean  portion  will  be  found  on 
the  upper  division,  near  b.  The  fat,  which  lies  principal- 
ly on  the  lower  side,  may  be  readily  got  at,  by  cutting  a 
long  slice  from  the  outer  edge.  The  under  part  of  the 
joint,  also,  contains  some  remarkably  tender  ‘Cuts.’ 
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A Leg  of  Mutton.  (Roasted.) 


Cut  through  to  the  bone,  in  the  directiop  of  A to  B ; 
and  serve  slices  from  each  side,  alternately,  till  the  joint 
is  nearly  exhausted.  The  fat  will  be  found  under  the  part 
nearest  the  dish.  The  cramp-bone  lies  near  the  knuckle, 
and  may  be  removed  by  cutting  in  a semicircular  direction, 
from  D to  c. 


A Leg  of  Mutton.  fBoiled.) 


Make  an  incision  from  A to  B,  and  cut  off  slices  from 
both  sides,  alternately.  The  fat  lies  in  two  directions,  as 
indicated  by  the  double  references  DC,  DC;  from  each  of 
these,  a portion  of  fat  should  be  taken.  Many  persons 
prefer  having  the  joint  placed  the  other  side  upwards. 

c 
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The  meat  certainly  cuts  finer;  and,  where  there  is  a large 
party,  it  is,  of  the  two,  least  troublesome  to  the  carver. 


A Shoulder  of  Mutton. 


Cut,  for  the  lean  slices,  in  the  direction  of  A to  B,  on 
both  aides.  For  the  fat,  in  the  straight  linetE.  The  blade- 
bone — the  ‘richest  picking’  of  the  whole, — lies  between 
the  points  CD,  CD. 


A Shoulder  of  Mutton. 


This,  of  the  two,  is  the  best  side,  containing,  as  it  docs, 
so  many  prime  cuts.  The  principal  are  about  A,  for 
which,  cut  horizontally,  and  in  the  direction  of  b to  b. 
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A IiOin  of  Mutton 

is  that  part  of  the  animal  from  which  chops  are  usually  cut. 
It  is  always  jointed  before  being  sent  to  table ; and  each 
chop,  or  division,  may  be  easily  cut  through  with  a knife. 
Commence  at  the  narrowest  end  of  the  joint. 


A Haunch  of  Mutton 

consists  of  a leg,  and  a part  of  the  loin.  It  is  cut  so  as  to 
resemble  a haunch  of  Venison,  and  must  be  carved  in  the 
same  manner.  (See  page  18.) 


Lamb,  (A  Fore  Quarter.) 


The  first  thing  to  be  done  here,  is,  to  separate  the  shoul- 
der from  the  ribs,  by  inserting  the  fork  towards  the 
knuckle,  and  cutting  round  with  your  knife  in  the  direc- 
tion c B A.  This  joint  must  now  be  raised  with  the  fork, 
and  divided  from  the  ribs,  on  which,  however,  must  be 
left  a moderate  portion  of  meat.  A slice  of  butter  must 
then  be  laid  upon  the  ribs,  and  the  shoulder  replaced  till 
the  butter  has  melted  ; then  remove  the  shoulder  to  a se- 
parate dish.  Having  peppered,  salted,  and  poured  the 
juice  of  a lemon  over  the  ribs,  separate  the  breast  by  cut- 
ting across  from  A to  d,  and  the  ribs,  by  cutting  in  the 
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straight  line  E f.  The  breast  should  be  divided  in  the  di- 
rection G to  H. 

A Leg  of  Lamb 

. should  be  carved  like  a leg  of  mutton,  but  (when  it  first 
comes  into  season,)  helped  rather  more  sparingly;  as  it  is 
reckoned  a luxury,  and  there  is,  sometimes,  not  much  on 
it ! While  helping  this  joint,  remember  the  old  proverb, 
— “ Charity  begins  ' at  home.’  ” 

A Shoulder  of  Lamb 

is  a ‘ Shoulder  of  Mutton  in  miniature,’  and  must  be  carved 
in  a similar  manner.  (See  page  26.) 

A Loin  of  Lamb 

Follow  the  directions  given  at  page  27,  for  a Loin  of 
Mutton. 


A Fillet  of  Veal 


is  carved  in  the  same  manner  as  a round  of  beef,  viz.  in  the 
direction  of  A to  b,  for  the  lean  slices;  D to  c for  the  stull- 
ing;  and  between  A and  D for  the  fat.  A Lemon,  cut  into 
slices,  should  always  be  served  up  with  this  joint. 
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A Knuckle  of  Veal. 


Cut  in  the  direction  of  B to  A ; and,  to  divide  the  two 
bones,  from  C to  D.  The  fat  will  be  found,  chiedy,  near  B. 
This  is  generally  considered  an  invalid’s  joint.  It  is,  at 
best,  very  insipid. 


A Breast  of  Veal. 


To  divide  the  gristle  from  the  rib  bones,  cut  in  the  di- 
rection A to  B ; the  gristly  part  being  served  in  portions, 
as  indicated  by  D : separate  the  ribs  as  in  the  lines  c to  b. 
On  helping  any  pieces  of  this  joint,  give  with  it,  a morsel 
of  the  sweetbread,  e. 
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A lioin  of  Veal. 


The  above  represents  the  chump-end  of  a Loin  of  Veal  ; 
slices  from  which  should  be  taken  off,  in  the  direction  b to 
A.  The  part  nearest  to  B is  the  firmest.  The  fat  will  be 
found  underneath,  (nearest  the  dish),  and  in  it  lies  con- 
cealed, a delicious  kidney. 

A Calf’s  Head  (divided.) 


Cut  slices  from  A to  B,  taking  care  to  press  your  knife 
to  the  bone.  The  throat-sweetbread  lies  near  the  neck, 
and  should  be  cut  through,  in  the  straight  line  c d.  The 
eye,  which  is  reckoned  a dainty  by  some,  should  be  divided. 
Under  the  jaw-bone  is  a quantity  of  delicate  meat.  The 
palate  is  seated  under  the  head,  and  should  be  cut  into  small 
portions,  and  helped  round.  The  brains  and  tongue  form 
separate  dishes. 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  CARVERS. 
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A Leg  Of  Fork, 

[either  boiled,  or  roasted.] 


This  should  be  cut  across  in  the  direction  A to  - b,  and 
slices  served  from  both  sides,  alternately.  If  roasted,  the 
joint  must  be  turned  over  for  the  seasoning,  as  in  the  subse- 
quent illustration. 


A Leg  of  Pork, 

[roasted,  with  seasoning.] 


[the  under  side.] 


Insert  the  hnife  at  A to  B,  and  carve  as  before,  from  both 
sides  of  the  joint.  The  seasoning  will  be  found  under  the 
skin,  from  c to  A. 


A Loin  of  Pork 

is  carved  in  the  same  way  as  a loin  of  Mutton. 


(See  p.  27-) 
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Kidd’s  practical  hints 


A Hand  of  Pork 

— such  a one  as  I should  advise  being  brought  to  table — 
is  a very  delicate  little  joint,  from  which  thin  slices  should 
be  cut, — -first  across,  and  then  from  oflF  the  blade-bone,  where 
are  to  be  found  the  nicest  ticl-bits.  Not  more  than  two  per- 
sons should  ever  sit  down  to  this  joint.  Two  persons  are 
said  to  be  ‘ company,’  when  three  are  ‘ none,’  and  this  is  a 
‘ subject’  that  must  not  be  flirted  with. 


Roast  Pig 


Is  now  usually  cut  up,  before  being  sent  to  table ; and 
therefore  all  that  remains  to  be  done  by  the  carver  is,  to 
divide  the  head,  if  it  be  not  already  done ; take  out  the 
brains ; and  mix  them  with  the  stuffing  and  gravy.  Cut 
the  pig  immediately  down  the  centre  of  the  back,  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  tail,  and  sub-divide  it  into  several  pieces, 
which,  help  round  with  a proper  quantity*  of  gravy  and 
stuffing.  The  ear  is  considered  a delicacy. 


* Great  regard  must  be  paid  to  the  giinnlify  of  meat,  vegetables, 
&c.,  that  are  served  on  each  plate.  Fur  a due  knowledge  of  tbis,  sec 
“Kidd's  Hints  on  Etkjuisttis,'’ already  alluded  to. 


FOR  THE  USE  OF  CARVERS. 
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A Ham. 


The  most  approved  method  of  cutting  a Ham,  is,  direct- 
ly across,  in  the  direction  A to  b.  I have  seen  it  cut  in  a 
circular  fashion,  as  at  c ; but  this  is  mere  fancy,  as  the 
slices  never  look  handsome.  Ham  should  be  cut  as  thin  as 
possible,  and  with  a very  sharp  knife ; not,  however, 
so  thin  as  at  Vauxhall  Gardens;  for  there,  four- 
ahillings’-worth  of  Ham  is  not  discernible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  is  only  rendered  remotely  visible  by  looking  through 
one  of  Dollond’s  Patent  Naval  Telescopes! 


London : 7,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


KIDD’S 

NEW  AND  PICTURESQUE 

Pocket,  and  Steam»Boat  Companions; 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  BY  G.  W.  BONNER,  AND 

Produced  at  a Cost  of  £7,000. 


Selected  Remarks  of  the  Public  Press. 

•'  These  pretty  and  attractive  little  volumes  are  full  of  correct  and  use- 
ful information.  Their  pretensions  are  those  of  a “ Guide"  merely  ; but 
not  one  of  those  petty  mercenaries  who  piant  themselves  outside  your 
inn-door,  and  way-lay  you  on  your  road  to  explore  the  neighboring  lions. 
They  are  more  like  pleasant  travelling-companions,  with  whom  you  may 
make  acquaintance  on  the  road  or  in  the  coffee-room,  and  turn  their  local 
and  picturesque  information  to  account.” — Court  Journal. 

" To  those  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  our  fashionable  Watering-places,  we  would  recommend  Mr. 
Kidd's  Series  of  " Guides,"  which  unite  all  the  accuracy  of  histerioal  re- 
search, with  the  lighter  graphic  beauties  ofsuminer  tour-books.” — Brilish 
Cyclopmdia.  Division  II. — ‘Geography.’ 


BRIGHTON,  Is.6d. 

• Brighton,  Worthing,  Bog- 

nor,  Lewes,  Little-Hamp- 
ton,  &c.,  4s.  6d.  sewed ; or, 
6s.  bound. 

■ ■ Boulogne,  Is.  6d. 

--  ' ■ Dover,  Is.  6d. 

■ Gravesend  and  Milton,  Is. 

■ Hastings,  2s.  6d. 

■ — ^ — ■ Isle  of  Wight,  6s. 

London  Ambulator,  ls.6d. 

London  Directory,  5s.  6d. 

■ — " Lions”  of  London,  3s.6d. 
sewed  ; or,  4s.  6d.  bound. 

Margate,  Ramsgate,  and 

Broadstairs,  6s.  bound. 

. Ditto  abridged.  Is.  6d. 

— The  Nore — Southend  — 
Herne  Bay,  &c.  Is.  6d. 

- ■ — Paris  and  Calais,  with 
their  Environs,  Is.  6d. 


■  — Regent’s  Park,  2s.  sewed  ; 

or,  4s.  6d.  in  silk,  with  gilt 
edges. 

■ Richmond,  and  Hampton 
Court,  &c.  3s.  6d.  sewed; 
or,  4s.  6d.  bound, 

■ ■■  — i Sea-Side  Reminiscences, 

Is.  6d. 

St.  Leonards,  5ec.  2s. 

Southampton,  &c.  3s. 

^ Southampton  and  the  Isle 

of  Wight,  bound  together. 
9s. 

Tonbridge  Wells,  2s.  6d. 

Tonbridge  Wells,  St.  Leo- 
nards, Hastings,  anjUlast- 
bourne,  bound  toother, 
7s.  6d. 

The  Watering-Places  of 

Great  Britain,  with  nearly 
500  Engravings.  2 vols. 
cloth,  jGl.  8s.  6d. : or,  mor. 
gilt  edges,  jei.  lOs.  6d. 


N.B.  A detailed  Catalogue  of  the  above  may  be  had  gratis  of  the  Pub. 
lisbcr,  their  names  only,  being  glanced  at  here. 


XV.  Kidd’s  nexv  paDLicATioNS. 
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II. 

IZIDD’S  SILVER  MINE;  A Vein  of  Precious  Ore,  Dis- 

COVERED  IN  THE  TREASURIES  OP  WiSDOM:  a Book  evory  way 
adapted  as  a Literary  Present,  and  Birth -Day  Gift.  Price  only  6s. 
handsomely  bound,  and  beautifully  illustrated. 

"One  of  the  most  erudite,  and  classically  elegant  selections  of  rno- 
dern  times.  It  is  a volume  that  must  have  cost  the  compiler  an  infinity 
of  trouble,  and  much  careful  research;  and  one  that  will  amply  repay 
the  time  that  may  be  spent  in  its  perusal.” — Metropolitan. 

"The  very  book  for  a parent  to  present  to  his  children!  It  is  well 
stored  with  every  thing  calculated  to  amuse,  edify,  enlighten,  and  im- 
prove the  mind.  • • Such  books  as  these  cannot  be  too  greatly  encou- 
raged.”— Morning  Post. 

III. 

London  and  its  Environs. 

TZIDD’S  NEW  AND  ENLARGED  “PICTURE  OF 
^LONDON to  which  is  now  added,  for  the  first  time,  A Des- 
cription OP  the  Environs  of  the  Metropolis.  Illustrated  with 
nearly  fifty  engravings.  Price  3s.  fid.  neatly  bound. 

" London,"  and  "The  Environs,"  are  also  sold  separately. 

" Mr.  Kidd  hits  the  public  taste  to  a nicety.  In  addition  to  his  other 
useful  works,  he  here  presents  us  with  a ‘Picture  of  London’  that  is 
every  way  deserving  of  its  name, — being  well  compiled,  studded  with 
picturesque  engravings,  and  tastily  bound.  We  should  add  that  it  is 
published  at  an  extremely  moderate  price,  and  that  it  includes  a Guide 
TO  THE  Environs  of  the  Metropolis.” — Times. 

IV. 

London  and  Paris. 

TZIDD’S  NEW  GUIDE  TO  LONDON  AND  PARIS, 

•^■'•wiTii  THEIR  Environs.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  ; 
and  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  a rich  gold  label,  price  5s. 

**•  Each  of  these  works  may  also  he  had  separately. 

■■  This  volume  may  be  pronounced  unique.  It  is  cleverly  written,  beau- 
tifully illustrated,  and  superbly  bound.  It  is  a nice  book  to  present  to 
a young  lady  !” — Morning  Post. 


V. 

’3  “ HOW  TO  ENJOY  BOULOGNE,”  in  its  Va- 
rious Amusements,  Recreations,  and  Pleasures.  Price  only 
Is.  fid.  beautifully  illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 

" An  excellent  ' Guide,'  and  a most  diverting  companion.” — Sun. 
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w.  Kidd’s  new  puiilications. 


An  Entirely  Novel  and  Amusing  Game. 

Price  Is.  6d.  in  a neat  case,  with  gilt  edges,  appropriate  Counters, 

Iliustrations,  &c„  the  Fourth  Edition  of 


^^RAVELLING  PKJUET ; or  the  Weary  Way  Beguiled; 

showing  how  to  give  interest  to  a Journey  even  through  Scenery  the 
most  dreary,  merely  by  looking  out  of  the  Carriage  Windows;  also  to 
the  Street  of  a Town,  when  confined  to  the  house.  Invented  and  made 
public  by  Lady  Caroline  C——,  for  the  benefit  of  her  Friends,  both  of 
smaller  and  larger  growth. 

“A  particularly  clever  and  ingenious  game — admirably  adapted  for 
persons  of  all  ages/’^Literary  Gazette. 

VII. 

A Cheap  and  Valuable  Present. 
■RUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  (Kidd’s  Unique! 

■’^Edition);  with  Life,  Portrait,  Notes  by  the  Hev.  W.  Mason  and 
others,  and  110  beautiful  Engravings.  Price  only  5s.  bound;  on  fin< 
paper,  Ss.,  cloth  ; or  in  Arabesque  morocco,  lOs.  6d. 

" The  cheapest,  and  by  far  the  most  valuable  edition  of  the  “ Pilgrim’; 
Progress,  extant." — Spectator. 

" What  a very  nice  book  for  a present  !"-~Literary  Gazette. 

VIII. 

]ZIDD’S  COMIC  SCRAP-BOOK,  and  PARLOUR  PORT 
FOLIO;  cocsisting  of  a variety  of  exquisite  illustrations,  from  th 
pencils  of  George  and  Robert  Cruikshank,  and  the  late  Robert  Seymour 
engraved  by  Thompson,  Bonner,  Williams,  Sladcr,  &c.  Sic.  Pric 
only  2s. 

" A splendid  production  for  a mere  bagatelle.  It  is  not  only  tl 
cheapest,  but  by  far  the  most  entertaining  of  the  Annuals.” — Afomii 
Post. 

IX.  ' 

QHESTERFIELD  MODERNISED;  a Mirror  of  Etiquett 
'^Gentility,  and  Politeness.  By  a Member  of  the  Beef-Steak  CU 
Sixth  edition,  price  Is.  Gd.,  with  illustrations. 

■'  A charming  little  volume,  that  would  put  Lord  Chesterfield  to  ' 
blush,  were  he  now  living.” — Sun. 

N.  B. — W.  K.’s  Catalogue  of  nearly  200  Neto,  Popular,  a 
Entertaining  Works  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  had,  on  apj 
cation. 


J.Eames,  Printer,  7,  Tavistock-strcel,  Covent  Garden. 
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